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Discord  Appears  between  Faculty,  Staff  Associations 


Adm  in  istration  is  partly  to  blame  for  creating  rift , UTFA  says 


BY  DAVID  TODD 

The  administration’s  stance 

on  the  current  financial  situation 
has  helped  create  “a  horrible  breach” 
between  faculty  and  administrative 
staff,  Suzie  Scott,  executive  director 
of  the  U of  T Faculty  Association, 
told  UTFA  members  at  information 
meetings  April  21  and  22. 

President  Robert  Prichard’s  pre- 
sentations at  the  three  campuses  in 
February  on  the  subject  of  University 
finances  left  the  impression  that 
faculty  salaries  lie  at  the  root  of  the 
institution’s  problem,  Scott  said.  The 
U of  T Staff  Association  (UTSA), 
confronted  now  with  the  alarming 
prospect  of  job  losses,  has  adopted  the 
view  that  UTFA  members  should 
forgo  some  portion  of  their  1992- 
93  salary  increase,  she  said. 


“UTSA  has  attacked  the  faculty 
because  the  administration  has  put 
the  fear  of  God  into  those  people 
whose  jobs  are  not  secure,”  Scott 
declared  in  a meeting  at  Sigmund 
Samuel  Library  on  April  21. 

Prichard,  however,  said  in  an  in- 
terview that  his  presentations  laid  no 
blame  on  any  group  for  the  current  fi- 
nancial difficulties.  “I  was  trying  to 
unite  members  of  the  University 
community  through  shared  under- 
standing, not  divide  them  by  category 
or  class.”  U of  T has  a problem,  he 
added,  in  that  its  compensation  costs 
are  projected  to  rise  faster  than  rev- 
enues, “but  nothing  I said  in  the 
presentations  suggested  that  divisions 
among  us  would  be  a useful  way  to 
solve  the  problem.” 

Scott  pointed  with  dismay  to  a 
letter  by  UTSA  president  Judith 


Report  Recommends 
Distinct  Heritage  Areas 

BY  KARINA  DAHUN 


A consultants’  report  to  the 
Toronto  Historical  Board 
recommends  that  the  St.  George 
campus  be  designated  as  a series  of 
“heritage  precincts”  and  not  as 
one  massive  historical  district. 

A summary  of  the  report  released 
at  a public  meeting  at  U of  T April 
14  says  that  the  contrast  between  the 
residential  neighbourhoods  and  cam- 
pus buildings  must  be  emphasized 
to  conserve  the  character  of  the  area 
bounded  by  Bloor  and  College  Sts. 
and  Bay  St.  and  Spadina  Ave. 

The  term  heritage  precinct  is  used 
to  describe  distinct  areas  within  the 
district.  The  thrust  of  the  report  is  to 
conserve  the  area  as  a whole  with 
houses,  streets  and  lanes  that  are  typ- 
ical of  inner  Toronto  and  green  space 


and  “conspicuous  monuments”  that 
are  characteristic  of  the  city. 

Rob  Garrard,  head  of  the  histori- 
cal board’s  historical  preservation 
division,  said  the  intent  of  the  rec- 
ommendations is  not  to  freeze  de- 
velopment but  to  influence  planning 
in  the  area  and  recognize  what  is  im- 
portant from  a heritage  point  of  view. 
What  the  consultants  have  suggested 
“is  a little  less  patchwork  than  what 
exists  now.” 

The  summary  precedes  a final 
200-page  report.  “This  is  a set  of 
proposals.  There  may  have  to  be 
more  research  done,”  said  Garrard. 
After  the  board  discusses  the  final 
report,  perhaps  in  July,  it  will  be  sent 
to  city  council  for  approval  and  pos- 
sible implementation. 

~ See  REPOR  T:  Page  2 ~ 


The  Bulletin  Wins  Gold 


The  Bulletin  has  been  named 
the  best  internal  audience 
tabloid  in  North  America  by  the 
Council  for  Advancement  & Support 
of  Education  (CASE). 

The  council  has  also  given  a gold 
medal  to  the  University  of  Toronto 
Magazine  in  the  magazine  publish- 
ing improvement  category.  Both 
awards  were  won  in  the  1992  CASE 
recognition  program. 

Debra  Thomas,  director  of  public 
information  at  Bryn  Mawr  College  in 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pennsylvania,  and  one  of 
the  judges,  cafled  The  Bulletin  a 
“gutsy”  publication  that  does  a good 
job  of  covering  controversial  issues. 
She  said  the  newspaper  contains  con- 
sistently good  writing  and  makes 
good  use  of  its  photographs. 


The  Bulletin  won  the  gold  over  46 
other  entries.  Judges  evaluated, 
among  other  things,  content,  writing, 
editing,  design,  photography  and 
printing  quality  as  well  as  budget  and 
use  of  resources. 

The  newspaper  last  won  the  top 
prize  in  internal  publishing  in  1983 
and  received  a citation  the  following 
year. 

The  U of  T Magazine,  judged 
against  55  other  entries,  shares  its 
honour  with  two  other  institutions. 

CASE  encompasses  everyone 
working  in  higher  education  in  all 
areas  of  institutional  relations.  It  has 
slightly  more  than  3,000  member  in- 
stitutions and  13,900  individual 
members  in  Canada,  the  US  and 
other  countries. 


Eichmanis  in  the  March  23  issue  of 
The  Bulletin  that  accused  UTFA  and 
the  administration  of  using  staff  as  “a 
political  football”  in  the  budget  de- 
bate. Inflexibility  on  both  sides,  the 
letter  said,  means  that  administra- 
tive staff  positions  will  be  forfeited. 

The  faculty  association  organized 
the  meetings,  both  sparsely  attended, 
as  a counterbalance  to  the  president’s 
budget  sessions,  which  were  held  in 
the  wake  of  the  provincial  an- 
nouncement of  record  low  transfer 
payment  increases.  Two  similar 
UTFA  sessions  took  place  on  the 


suburban  campuses  in  late  March. 
Association  representatives  ques- 
tioned the  contention  that  U of  T 
faces  a grave  financial  crisis,  arguing 
that  the  administration  has  ended 
up  with  a deficit  by  transferring 
money  out  of  the  operating  fund  to 
use  for  other  purposes. 

The  University’s  1992-93  budget 
report  is  scheduled  to  be  presented  to 
the  Academic  Board  May  7.  Prichard 
has  indicated  that  further  base 
budget  cuts  beyond  those  already 
planned,  as  well  as  one-time-only 
reductions,  will  be  necessary  if  U of  T 


is  to  meet  its  goal  of  financial  equi- 
librium by  1996.  Greater  base 
budget  cuts  will  be  assigned  to  the 
administrative  divisions  than  to  the 
academic  ones. 

In  an  interview,  Eichmanis  said 
UTSA  was  not  lashing  out  at  the 
faculty  association.  But  she  argued 
that  both  UTFA  and  the  administration 
have  adopted  a confrontational  stance 
on  issues  such  as  compensation  restraint 
and  the  endowed  adjustment  fund 
and  that  ultimately  administrative 

~ See  DISCORD:  Page  2 ~ 


All  Shapes  and  Sizes 


University  College  is  partially  hidden  by  a blue-and-white  checked  barricade  surrounding  its  front  entrance.  The 
building,  which  is  more  than  130  years  old,  is  undergoing  some  conservation  work  to  preserve  its  stonework  and  gable 
facing  the front  campus.  The  repairs,  begun  in  early  April,  are  expected  to  be finished  by  early  June. 


DAVID  WOHLFAHRT 


In  Brief 


Employees  accept  severance  package 

The  U of  T Press  (UTP)  will  lose  24  of  its  170  non-unionized 
staff  on  April  30.  When  the  University  decided  last  year  to  incorporate 
the  Press  as  a not-for-profit  organization,  the  employees  were  given  the 
choice  of  joining  the  new  corporation  or  looking  for  another  position  with 
the  University.  George  Meadows,  UTP’s  managing  director,  said  the  24 
employees  all  accepted  a severance  package  offered  by  U of  T.  The 
incorporation  of  UTP  takes  effect  May  1. 


Transitional  funds  announced 

U OF  T AND  OTHER  ONTARIO  UNIVERSITIES  WILL  SOON  PREPARE 
detailed  proposals  to  gain  access  to  a $22  million  transitional  assistance 
fund  earmarked  for  restructuring.  Last  January  the  government  announced 
it  was  setting  aside  a total  of  $160  million  for  short-term  restructuring 
projects  in  the  public  sector.  Universities  will  receive  funding  for  un- 
dertakings that  streamline  administrative  procedures  and  for  collabora- 
tive ventures  between  institutions  to  reduce  the  cost  of  operations  and 


Four  named  So  nth  am  fellows 

Four  journalists  have  been  named  1992-93  Southam  fellows 
and  will  spend  the  year  at  Massey  College  while  studying  at  U of  T.  The 
four  are:  Lois  Sweet,  feature  writer,  The  Toronto  Star-,  Helen  Branswell, 
reporter/editor,  Canadian  Press,  Ottawa;  Dale  Eisler,  political  editor  and 
columnist,  The  Leader-Post  in  Regina  and  Star-Phoenix  in  Saskatoon;  and 
Douglas  Fischer,  managing  editor,  Southam  News.  Funded  by  Southam 
Inc.,  the  annual  fellowships  enable  experienced  journalists  to  take  any 
courses  at  U of  T regardless  of  the  academic  level. 


Two  receive  Guggenheims 

Professors  Rosemary  Sullivan  of  English  at  Erindale  College 
and  Linda  Hutcheon  of  the  Department  of  English  and  the  Centre  for 
Comparative  Literature  have  been  awarded  Guggenheim  fellowships  for 
1992.  Sullivan  is  a specialist  in  modern  Canadian  and  American 
poetry  and  has  also  published  two  books  of  poems.  Her  biography  of 
writer  Elizabeth  Smart  was  among  five  non-fiction  finalists  for  the  1991 
Governor  General’s  Literary  Awards.  Hutcheon,  a literary  theorist,  is 
writing  a book  on  the  politics  and  theory  of  irony.  She  teaches  Canadian 
and  American  literature.  The  John  Simon  Guggenheim  Memorial 
Foundation  selected  149  North  American  artists,  scholars  and  scientists 
from  among  3,162  applicants  to  receive  fellowships  in  1992. 


Miller  wins  merit  award 

Marla  Miller,  chief  librarian  at  Scarborough  College’s 
Vincent  W.  Bladen  Library,  has  been  given  the  1992  D.R.  Campbell 
Merit  Award  for  her  work  in  helping  to  establish  a college  child  care 
centre.  Miller  became  involved  in  the  project  in  1986  when  a group  of 
women  formed  a volunteer  committee  to  bring  child  care  to  campus.  She 
was  later  elected  president  of  the  centre’s  board  of  directors.  Now  in  its 
second  year,  the  not-for-profit  N’sheemaehn  Child  Care  Centre 
accommodates  nearly  50  children.  The  award  which  goes  to  faculty, 
staff  or  a student  recognizes  important  contributions  to  the  college. 


Social  work  honours  volunteers 

The  Faculty  of  Social  Work  honoured  approximately  250 
volunteer  field  instructors  at  its  first  field  instructor  recognition  recep- 
tion held  April  10  at  Queen’s  Park.  Seven  received  plaques  for  10  or  more 
years  of  service.  Field  instructors  provide  students  with  opportunities  for 
job  experience  at  various  social  agencies  and  health  institutions.  At  the 
reception,  the  faculty  announced  that  a new  award  for  excellence  in  field 
instruction  will  be  given  at  next  year's  reception. 


Grendler  elected  Renaissance  president 

Professor  Paul  Grendler  of  the  Department  of  History  is  the 

first  U of  T scholar  ever  to  be  named  president  of  the  Renaissance 
Society  of  America.  Grendler  was  elected  on  March  27  for  a two-year 
term.  The  3,500-member  society,  founded  in  1954,  is  the  leading  North 
American  organization  for  scholars  in  the  field  of  Renaissance  studies. 
Its  activities  include  sponsoring  a journal  and  publications  program. 


Discord  Appears 


~ Continued from  Page  1 ~ 
staff  and  the  unions  on  campus  will 
suffer  the  consequences.  “What  we’re 
trying  to  say  is,  let’s  stop  bickering 
and  look  at  what  we  can  do  together 
to  find  solutions.” 

UTFA  members,  she  suggested, 
feel  somewhat  wounded  by  the  crit- 
icisms in  her  letter.  “I’m  not  really 
sorry,  to  be  honest,”  she  said. 
“Administrative  staff  have  been 
ignored  for  a long  time  and  a lot  of 
what  I wrote  was  to  get  some  at- 
tention and  possibly  even  a little 
respect.” 

At  the  meetings,  Scott  said  that 
administrative  staff  members  have  for 
some  time  been  losing  jobs  at  a rate  of 
about  one  a week.  In  an  interview 
later,  Professor  Michael  Finlayson, 
vice-president  (human  resources),  said 
the  figure  could  be  considered  correct, 
if  grant-supported  staff  are  included 
and  a number  of  other  distinctions 
and  qualifications  made.  “It’s  com- 
plicated: we’re  a large  organization 
with  a large  number  of  staff  and 
reorganization  goes  on  all  the  time.” 


UTFA  representatives  argued  that 
it  is  inappropriate  for  the  adminis- 
tration to  be  contemplating  budget 
cuts  and  layoffs  when  U of  T has  in 
recent  years  transferred  $122  million 
from  the  operating  fund  to  establish 
the  endowed  adjustment  fund.  This 
fund,  which  contains  the  savings 
from  the  University’s  pension  fund 
contribution  holiday,  has  been  a 
major  point  of  contention  through- 
out the  budget  debate.  Prichard  has 
resisted  calls  to  dip  into  this  money, 
arguing  that  U of  T must  build  up  its 
endowments  in  order  to  make  itself 
less  vulnerable  to  the  vagaries  of  pub- 
lic policy. 

UTFA  is  also  critical  of  the  ad- 
ministration for  putting  operating 
fund  money  into  the  capital  renew- 
al fund  to  cover  debt  servicing  on 
some  capital  projects  including 
construction  of  the  Earth  Sciences 
Centre.  There  is  no  real  debt,  Scott 
said,  since  the  University  effectively 
borrowed  money  from  itself  rather 
than  from  financial  institutions  for 
the  projects. 


Marty  England,  research  and  plan- 
ning officer  in  the  office  of  the  as- 
sistant vice-president  (planning),  ex- 
plained that  a number  of  capital 
projects  brought  to  Governing 
Council  for  approval  required  bridge 
financing.  Council  made  the  neces- 
sary provisions  for  operating  budget 
support  of  the  debt  servicing  costs. 
“There  are  certain  projects  where 
construction  costs  were  incurred  in 
advance  of  donations  and  govern- 
ment grants  flowing  to  the 
University,  and  there  is  a cost  as  we’re 
waiting  for  those.  We’re  simply  hon- 
ouring what  Council  approved.” 
Professor  Bill  Graham  of  philos- 
ophy at  Scarborough,  president-elect 
of  UTFA,  told  the  April  22  meeting 
at  the  medical  sciences  auditorium 
that  faculty  have  the  responsibility 
to  speak  for  the  future  of  the  insti- 
tution. They  must,  he  said,  stand  up 
to  the  administration  and  compel  it 
to  make  proper  use  of  its  funds.  “It’s 
not  President  Prichard’s  money,  it’s 
the  University’s  money,”  he  said. 
“And  we  are  the  University.” 


Report  Recommends  Heritage  Areas 


~ Continued  from  Page  1 - 

University  planning  officer 
Elizabeth  Sisam  said  the  summary  is 
short  on  detail  which  prevents  her 
from  comparing  its  recommenda- 
tions with  the  objectives  of  the 
University’s  campus  master  plan. 

The  study  of  the  St.  George  cam- 
pus began  in  1990  after  Toronto  city 
councillor  Howard  Levine  proposed 
that  the  entire  University  district,  in- 
cluding the  federated  colleges,  be 
designated  a heritage  conservation 
district.  The  historical  board  com- 
missioned a team  of  consultants  and 
architects  to  conduct  an  $80,000 
study. 

The  summary  report  agrees  with 
Levine  that  individual  property  des- 


ignations are  not  enough  to  protect 
all  heritage  assets.  However,  it  says 
that  classifying  the  entire  area  as  a 
heritage  conservation  district  would 
not  be  satisfactory  either  because  that 
designation  does  not  refer  to  details 
such  as  landscaping  and  building 
interiors. 

The  report  notes  that  the  Queen’s 
Park  area  dominated  by  educational 
institutions  and  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment “certainly  contains  more 
than  universities  and  the  legislature. 
Close  examination  of  the  university 
area  shows  there  is  no  single  unitary 
vision  of  university-ness.  No  overall 
campus  plan  has  had  any  success, 
and  even  some  of  the  major  historic 
complexes  have  not  been  completed 


according  to  their  original  designs.” 
The  homes  on  tree-lined  streets 
like  those  in  the  Huron-Sussex  area 
are  deemed  worthy  of  conservation. 
“They  may  be  typical  of  other  neigh- 
bourhoods, but  many  typical  neigh- 
bourhoods are  fast  losing  their 
particular  character,”  the  consultants 
say.  “We  will  propose  that  individu- 
al properties  of  heritage  importance 
be  added  to  the  city’s  current  inven- 
tory of  heritage  properties.”  The 
report  also  recommends  that  Hart 
House  Circle,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant public  views  of  the 
University,  be  rejuvenated  and  the 
“intrusive”  building  at  16  Hart 
House  Circle,  next  to  the  old  obser 
vatory,  be  removed. 


Managerial  Group  Examined 


Administrative  managers  at 
U of  T may  soon  know  how 
they  will  fit  into  a new  “framework 
agreement”  currently  being  negoti- 
ated by  Professor  Michael  Finlayson, 
vice-president  (human  resources), 
and  the  U of  T Staff  Association 
(UTSA). 

The  University  must  first,  how- 
ever, clarify  how  many  people  should 
be  included  in  the  managerial  group. 
The  administration  will  present  a 
proposal  to  the  Business  Board  on 
how  such  a cohort  should  be  identi- 
fied, Finlayson  says. 

On  March  30  the  board  gave  him 
its  permission  to  draft  a formal 
agreement  with  UTSA  for  adminis- 
trative staff.  At  the  meeting 
Finlayson  said  that  he  believes  “the 
time  has  come  to  recognize  the 
special  needs,  rights  and  obligations” 
of  managers  as  well. 

The  University  does  not  have  a 
position  on  whether  the  agreement 
should  cover  administrative  man- 
agers or  not,  he  said  in  an  interview. 
That  is  “up  to  the  staff  association.” 
U of  T will  continue  to  distinguish 
between  managerial  and  non-man- 
agerial  staff  with  respect  to  certain 


employment  policies,  whether  or  not 
managers  are  included  in  UTSA’s 
membership,  he  said. 

Judith  Eichmanis,  UTSA’s 
president,  prefers  that  all  3,800 
administrative  staff  members  at  the 
University  be  covered  by  one  agree- 
ment. She  said  Finlayson  has  sug- 
gested that  perhaps  200  senior  ad- 
ministrators be  viewed  as  managers 
in  the  context  of  an  agreement.  That 
number  is  acceptable  to  the  staff 
association,  she  noted.  However  if 
the  group  were  to  include  “anyone 


who  supervises  somebody  else,  we’ll 
kick  up  a huge  stink.” 

Members  of  the  Association  of 
Administrative  Managers  (AAM), 
formed  during  UTSA’s  unsuccessful 
union  drive  four  years  ago,  have  yet 
to  discuss  the  proposed  agreement 
and  how  it  will  affect  them.  Newly 
elected  AAM  president  Elizabeth 
Paterson  of  the  International  Student 
Centre  said  she  needs  more  information 
before  she  is  prepared  to  state  whether 
her  60-member  organization  should 
be  included  in  the  agreement. 
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Province  Decreases 
Pay  Equity  Support 


BY  DAVID  TODD 

A SHORTFALL  IN  THE  EXPECTED 
level  of  provincial  support  for 
pay  equity  will  saddle  the  University 
with  an  additional  $1.46  million  in 
budget  cuts,  says  assistant  vice-pres- 
ident (planning)  Dan  Lang. 

The  administration  had  counted 
on  receiving  approximately  $2.9  mil- 
lion from  the  government  for  1991- 
92  to  help  cover  the  cost  of  imple- 
menting its  pay  equity  plan.  On  April 
6,  U of  T learned  that  the  province 
has  given  it  just  one-half  of  that 
amount.  Lang  said  the  University’s 
1992-93  budget  report,  which  the 
administration  plans  to  present  to 
the  Academic  Board  on  May  7,  will 
take  into  account  the  reduction  in 
the  government’s  pay  equity 
assistance. 

The  administration  has  assumed 
that  it  will  receive  no  further  assis- 
tance from  the  government  in  the 
coming  year.  But  Lang  said  U of  T 
will  not  reduce  its  spending  on  pay 
equity  which  amounts  to  one  per- 
cent of  payroll  costs  each  year  from 
1990-91  to  1992-93. 

Provincial  treasurer  Floyd  Laug- 
hren  has  indicated  that  Ontario  uni- 
versities as  a whole  will  receive  about 
$5  million  in  support  for  pay  equity 
initiatives  in  1991-92.  Peter  George, 
president  of  the  Council  of  Ontario 
Universities,  said  this  falls  well  below 
the  amount  first  promised  in 
February  1991.  When  the  govern- 
ment announced,  at  that  time,  an 
operating  grant  increase  to  colleges 
and  universities  for  1991-92  of  7.3 
percent,  it  also  pledged  funding  for 
pay  equity  sufficient  to  bring  the 
gross  increase  up  to  eight  percent. 

The  additional  0.7  percent, 
George  said,  should  work  out  to  $13 
million  for  the  post-secondary  sector. 
He  likened  the  “erosion”  of  this 


original  commitment  to  a clawback, 
similar  to  last  October’s  $12.8  million 
reduction  in  the  1991-92  post-secondary 
sector  operating  grants. 

“It’s  a disappointment  given  this 
government’s  commitment  to  the 
equity  agenda  generally,”  he  said.  “I 
appreciate  the  government’s  financial 
position  but  you’d  think  that  some  of 
its  commitments  would  be  sacro- 
sanct.” 

Shelagh  Nemey,  communications 
assistant  to  Richard  Allen,  minister 
of  colleges  and  universities,  said  the 
claim  that  the  government  has  re- 
duced its  promised  pay  equity  con- 
tributions is  “factually  inaccurate.” 
While  all  post-secondary  institutions 
are  eligible  for  funding  up  to  a max- 
imum of  0.7  percent  of  their  operat- 
ing grants,  she  said,  it  was  never  the 
government’s  intention  simply  to 
hand  over  a specific  lump  sum. 

According  to  Nerney,  different 
amounts  of  money  are  to  be  doled  out 
to  institutions  based  on  the  degree  of 
progress  each  has  made  in  imple- 
menting pay  equity.  Some  institu- 
tions are  advancing  rapidly  on  pay 
equity  and  are  eligible  for  the  maxi- 
mum assistance.  Others  are  pro- 
gressing much  more  slowly.  “If  ev- 
eryone were  at  the  same  level  in  terms 
of  implementation,”  Nerney  said, 
“maybe  the  total  figure  would  have 
turned  out  to  be  $13  million.  But 
institutions  are  at  completely  differ- 
ent- levels.” 

The  provincial  pay  equity  act  is 
intended  to  ensure  that  men  and 
women  in  jobs  of  equal  value  receive 
equal  pay.  Employers  are  expected  to 
commit  at  least  one  percent  of  their 
annual  salary  costs  to  pay  equity  ad- 
justments. Ontario  universities  have 
to  date  spent  an  estimated  $55  mil- 
lion on  its  implementation.  U of  T 
introduced  its  pay  equity  plan  in 
January  1990. 


U of  T Buys  Time 


UOF  T RESEARCHERS  WHOSE 
work  was  put  at  risk  by  the 
demise  of  the  Ontario  Centre  for 
Large  Scale  Computation  (OCLSC) 
will  be  able  to  carry  on,  at  least  for  a 
time,  using  a supercomputer  facility 
in  the  United  States. 

David  Sadleir,  vice-president 
(computing  and  communications), 
told  the  April  23  meeting  of 
Governing  Council  that  the  admin- 
istration has  negotiated  a contract 
with  the  Pittsburgh  Supercomputer 
Centre  to  purchase  user  time  for  the 
graduate  students  and  faculty  most 
seriously  affected  by  the  closure.  A 
group  of  advisers  assembled  by 
Professor  James  Keffer,  vice-presi- 
dent (research  and  international  re- 
lations), will  consider  how  best  to 
allocate  the  computer  time  among 
researchers. 

The  University  closed  OCLSC  on 
March  31  and  shut  down  the  centre’s 
Cray  supercomputer  the  following 
day.  The  closure  was  the  result  of 
the  provincial  government’s  failure 
to  make  any  commitment  to  contin- 
ued funding  for  the  centre,  opened  in 


1986.  Approximately  100  different 
clients  from  universities,  government 
and  industry  used  the  Cray  for  re- 
search projects. 

In  a report  prepared  for  members 
of  the  Business  Board,  Sadleir  said 
researchers  will  be  charged  for  the 
service  at  roughly  the  same  rate  they 
were  paying  for  use  of  the  Cray  until 
the  initial  block  of  time  purchased 
from  Pittsburgh  runs  out. 

At  Governing  Council,  Sadleir  ac- 
knowledged that  questions  had  been 
raised  about  the  decision  to  link  up 
with  an  American  facility  when  time 
could  have  been  purchased  at  lower 
cost  from  a centre  in  Dorval,  Quebec. 
He  explained  that  Pittsburgh  offers 
a broader  range  of  computing  tech- 
nologies as  well  as  training  and  sup- 
port for  users. 

Of  the  centre’s  14  employees, 
Sadleir  said,  five  have  been  persuad- 
ed to  extend  their  termination  dates 
by  six  months  to  assist  with  the  tran- 
sition and  with  some  other  initia- 
tives aimed  at  improving  the  high- 
performance  computing  capability 
on  campus. 


An  imaginary  supermarket  offers  plenty  of learning  opportunities  at  the  Institute  of  Child  Study.  The facility  opened 
the  Dr.  R.G.N.  Laidlaw  Centre  April  10  for  interdisciplinary  research  into  child  development. 


Child  Study  Centre  Opens 


BY  DAVID  TODD 

A NEWLY  ESTABLISHED  CHILD 
study  centre  will  help  the 
University  provide  leadership  at  a 
time  when  the  well-being  of  chil- 
dren is  increasingly  at  risk,  says 
Professor  Carl  Corter,  chair  of  the 
Institute  of  Child  Study  (ICS). 

A dedication  ceremony  for  the  Dr. 
R.G.N.  Laidlaw  Centre  located  at 
the  institute  was  held  April  10.  The 
centre  will  support  interdisciplinary 
research  into  various  aspects  of  child 
development.  Corter  said  researchers 
will  develop  new  approaches  to  com- 
prehend children  within  the  context 
of  ongoing  social  change. 

“There  are  threats  to  children  as 
social  services  are  cut  back  and  edu- 
cation spending  is  curtailed.  As  those 
threats  are  faced,  we  need  an  under- 
standing of  children  and  of  what  we 
can  do  to  help  them.” 

The  centre  will  bring  together 
teams  of  researchers  from  various 
disciplines  to  collaborate  on  studies 
related  to  themes  such  as  children 
and  the  law  or  children  and  the  fam- 
ily. Ideally  their  findings  will  prove 
useful  both  to  other  academics  in  the 
field  and  to  professionals  who  work 
with  children. 


Initially  much  of  the  research  will 
focus  on  children’s  understanding  of 
the  law  — an  area  of  increasing  in- 
terest as  more  children  are  involved 
in  the  legal  system,  whether  through 
custody  and  access  disputes  or  as 
young  offenders.  Knowing  how  well 
children  grasp  legal  matters  may  help 
lawyers  and  others  who  work  with 
youngsters  provide  adequate  repre- 
sentation. The  studies  will  entail  in- 
terviews with  children,  designed  to 
illuminate  the  ways  in  which  they 
reason  about  legal  matters. 
Researchers,  Corter  said,  will  talk  to 
legal  practitioners  “to  find  out  what 
their  questions  are  about  how  to  deal 
with  children,  how  to  instruct  them 
and  provide  counsel.”  Studies  will 
likely  involve  scholars  appointed  to 
the  institute,  which  is  part  of  the 
Faculty  of  Education,  as  well  as  col- 
laborators from  law  and  psychology. 

Over  time,  new  themes  will 
emerge  and  become  a focus  at  the 
centre. 

Interdisciplinary  study  is  widely 
recognized  as  the  best  approach  to 
the  complex  subject  of  child  devel- 
opment, Corter  said.  Comprehensive 
understanding  of  the  lives  of  children 
can  only  be  achieved  through  study 
from  a wide  variety  of  perspectives. 


Core  financial  support  for  the 
centre  will  come  from  a $1  million 
endowment  provided  by  Toronto’s 
Laidlaw  Foundation  which  supports 
child  development  programs,  com- 
munity services,  conservation  and 
the  performing  arts. 

Professor  Richard  Volpe  of  ICS 
and  the  Department  of  Medicine 
said  the  creation  of  the  centre  is 
a fitting  way  to  recognize  the  lifelong 
contribution  that  R.G.N.  (“Nick”) 
Laidlaw,  chair  of  the  foundation, 
made  to  the  institute.  Laidlaw,  who 
died  in  1990,  was  actively  involved 
with  ICS  from  his  days  as  a graduate 
student  in  psychology,  continuing  in 
his  role  as  a special  lecturer  even  after 
his  retirement  in  1982. 

The  initiative  is  also  a sign  of  re- 
newal for  the  institute.  Originally 
founded  in  the  1920s  as  part  of  the 
Department  of  Psychology,  ICS  has 
for  the  past  two  decades  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  education  faculty  but 
at  times  has  lacked  either  a clearly 
defined  role  or  adequate  support 
for  scholarship.  When  Professor 
Michael  Fullan  took  over  as  dean  of 
education  in  February  1988,  he  lent 
support  to  research  at  the  institute 
and  committed  himself  to  making 
new  tenure-stream  appointments. 


Tobacco  Divestment  Rejected 


The  University  will  not  Di- 
vest itself  of  holdings  in  tobac- 
co companies  or  their  corporate  par- 
ents, Governing  Council  heard  on 
April  23. 

A six-member  presidential  advi- 
sory board,  appointed  last  May  to 
consider  a petition  for  divestment, 
recently  completed  its  report. 
President  Robert  Prichard  told 
Council  members  that  he  has  ac- 
cepted the  board’s  recommendation 
to  reject  the  petition. 

The  board  did  not  dispute  that 
the  use  of  tobacco  products  is  harm- 
ful and  recommended  that  the 
University  continue  efforts  to  dis- 
courage smoking  on  campus.  But 
according  to  the  report,  legal  con- 
straints would  prevent  U of  T from 
instructing  fund  managers  to  divest 


holdings  in  tobacco  stocks.  Under 
current  law,  trustees  who  manage 
the  assets  of  charities  and  pension 
funds  have  the  responsibility  to  in- 
vest those  properties  in  a reason- 
able and  proper  way,  without  con- 
sideration of  non-business  factors 
such  as  political,  social  or  moral 
issues. 

In  February  1990  the  University 
divested  its  pension  fund  holdings  in 
companies  operating  in  South 
Africa.  But  this  move  was  made 
possible  by  provincial  legislation, 
passed  in  December  1988,  permit- 
ting pension  fund  managers  to  dis- 
pose of  South  African  investments 
without  liability  for  financial  losses. 

Last  April  a petition  prepared  by 
students  Rob  Behboodi  and  Ian 
Carmody,  signed  by  approximately 


300  people,  was  forwarded  to  the 
Office  of  the  President.  The  petition 
urged  divestment  of  holdings  in 
companies  involved  in  producing  or 
marketing  tobacco  products  on  the 
grounds  that  such  products  “create 
a substantial  and  unjustified  risk  of 
death  to  other  human  beings.”  The 
authors  argued  that  “nothing  short 
of  divestment  of  holdings  will  fulfil 
the  social  responsibility  of  the 
University  in  promoting  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  public.” 

As  of  Dec.  31, 1991,  the  pension 
plan  held  securities  in  three  tobac- 
co companies,  valued  at  $26.1  mil- 
lion, or  2.6  percent  of  the  plan’s 
total  holdings.  The  endowment 
fund  had  holdings  in  two  compa- 
nies, worth  $4.3  million,  or  1.2  per- 
cent of  the  total  fund. 
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THERE  IS  NO  SUCH  THING  AS  AN  AVERAGE  CHILD 

The  Alan  Howard 
Waldorf  School 

invites  you  to  a 
PUBLIC  LECTURE 

8:00  pm,  Wed.  May  13th 

AN  INTRODUCTION  TO 
WALDORF  EDUCATION 
"How  and  why  is  it  different?" 

Meet  faculty  and 
experience  the  unique  Waldorf 
learning  environment 


228  St.  George  Street 
Please  call  RENATE  SUTHERLAND 
for  more  information 

975-1349 


University  of  Toronto's 

Copy  Cat 
Duplicating 


\ 


EVERYTHING  ABOUT  US  LEAVES 
YOU  WITH  A GREAT  IMPRESSION! 


Next  time  you  require  high-volume  photocopying,  con- 
sider calling  the  quality-conscious  crew  at  Copy  Cat.  For 
unbeatable  service,  great  copy  quality,  fantastic  prices, 
and  free  pick-up  and  delivery  — we're  just  a phone  call 
away. 

Remember,  for  great  impressions,  call 

Copy  Cat  at  978-7590. 


Subsidies  May  Be  Eliminated 

Athletics , Hart  House,  Faculty  Club  affected 


BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 

UOF  T’s  PLANS  TO  ELIMINATE 
subsidies  to  the  Department  of 
Athletics  & Recreation  (DAR),  Hart 
House  and  the  Faculty  Club  have 
administrators  frantically  searching 
for  solutions  to  the  proposed  cuts. 

Under  the  plans,  discussed  at  the 
April  14  University  Affairs  Board 
meeting,  operating  budget  support  of 
$1.2  million  for  the  athletics  and 
recreation  department,  and  $787,000 
for  Hart  House,  would  be  eliminat- 
ed over  a two-year  period  beginning 
in  1993-94.  The  Faculty  Club’s  sub- 
sidy of  about  $75,000  would  be  elim- 
inated in  1992-93. 

The  proposals  contained  in  the 
1992-93  operating  plans  for  service 
ancillaries  will  be  presented  to  the 
Academic  Board  May  7 when  it  con- 
siders the  University’s  annual  oper- 
ating budget.  The  budget  then  goes 
to  Governing  Council  for  final  ap- 
proval. 

Ian  McGregor,  director  of  DAR, 
reported  that  his  department  was  “in 
shock”  over  the  possibly  “disastrous” 


implications  of  the  cuts  which  will 
principally  affect  maintenance  costs 
at  Varsity  arena  and  stadium,  and 
translate  into  an  18  percent  drop  in 
revenue  for  the  whole  department. 

The  only  way  DAR  could  make  up 
the  lost  revenue  would  be  through  in- 
creased student  fees.  “One  million 
dollars  is  very  difficult  to  generate,”  he 
said.  “I’m  just  not  sure  that’s  possible 
given  the  current  economic  climate.” 

Peter  Turner,  warden  of  Hart 
House,  said  he  had  not  had  enough 
time  to  examine  the  cuts  and  their 
possible  consequences.  The  House’s 
board  of  stewards  is  expected  to  ad- 
dress the  issue  next  month  in  talks 
with  the  administration. 

In  an  interview  after  the  meeting, 
Turner  said  although  he  had  expect- 
ed some  reduction  in  funding,  he 
didn’t  think  it  would  be  as  high  as 
$787,000  — which  he  says  is  a 14 
percent  decrease  in  revenue  over  three 
years  — or  come  so  quickly.  He 
added,  however,  that  he  remained 
optimistic  that  Hart  House  would 
be  able  to  generate  higher  revenues  in 
other  areas  such  as  food  services  and 


the  athletics  wing,  now  under  reno- 
vation. The  renovations  will  not  be 
affected  by  the  proposed  subsidy 
elimination. 

Gina  Friend,  manager  of  the 
Faculty  Club,  said  the  proposed  cuts 
to  her  operation  come  as  a complete 
surprise.  “They  certainly  haven’t  told 
us  anything.”  Under  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  between  the  club  and  the 
University,  the  facility  does  not  pat- 
utilities  or  exterior  maintenance  costs. 

At  the  board,  undergraduate  rep- 
resentative Diana  Dobson  said  many 
students  planning  to  attend  U of  T 
may  not  find  the  University  as  at- 
tractive as  other  institutions  if  certain 
non-academic  programs  are  cut. 

Debbie  Owen,  a staff  representa- 
tive, asked  how  the  quality  of  pro- 
grams and  services  at  DAR  and  Hart 
House  would  be  maintained.  David 
Neelands,  assistant  vice-president 
(student  affairs),  said  the  University 
remains  as  committed  as  ever  to  the 
facilities.  However,  in  light  of  the 
University’s  budgetary  difficulties, 
he  said,  the  administration  had  to 
make  some  difficult  decisions. 


Hart  House  Begins  Renovations 
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DO  YOU  KNOW  IF 


YOUR  CELLS  ARE  COHABITATING? 


• My  co  pi  as  mas  are  a common  contaminant  of  tissue 
cultures.  Approximately  15%  of  all  established 
continuous  cell  cultures  are  infected  with 
mycoplasmas.  There  are  1,000  mycoplasmas/cell 
in  the  average  contaminated  line. 

• Mycoplasmas  alter  metabolic  activity  and  function 
of  cultured  cells.  Virtually  every  cell  parameter 
can  be  affected  by  mycoplasma  infection. 

• It  is  important  for  investigators  to  test  for 
mycoplasmas  in  order  to  properly  interpret  results 
of  experimental  and  diagnostic  procedures  using 
cell  culture. 


• Effective  and  sensitive  procedures  are  available  to 
detect,  prevent  and  control  mycoplasma  infection 
of  cell  cultures. 


To  have  your  cell  cultures  tested  call  the 


Mycoplasma  Testing  Service 
H.S.C.  Research  Institute 
598-6009 


Nearly  75  years  after  Hart 
House  became  part  of  U of  T, 
its  athletics  wing  is  being  upgraded  to 
better  serve  its  members,  particularly 
women. 

The  locker  and  change  room  area 
and  swimming  pool  in  the  former 
young  men’s  centre  will  be  renovat- 
ed this  spring  and  summer  at  a cost 
of  $3.3  million.  The  idea  behind  the 
renovations  is  to  provide  equitable 
and  safe  facilities  for  both  male 
and  female  members,  said  Sandy 
Henderson,  director  of  recreational 


UOF  T IS  IN  TOUCH  ALMOST 
daily  with  the  Ministry  of  the 
Environment  to  discuss  conditions 
under  which  permission  will  be 
granted  to  the  Toronto  Transit 
Commission  for  a light  rapid  transit 
(LRT)  rail  on  Spadina  Ave. 

In  an  interview  April  21,  Dan 
Lang,  assistant  vice-president  (plan- 
ning), said  he  expects  to  hear  short- 
ly if  the  University’s  four  draft  con- 
ditions have  been  accepted.  They 
address  concerns  at  1 Spadina 
Crescent  regarding  pedestrian  ac- 
cess, the  noise  of  squealing  wheels  as 
rail  cars  follow  the  curves  of  the  road 
and  instrument  malfunction  caused 
by  vibrations  and  by  electromagnet- 
ic interference. 

If  the  conditions  are  not  included 
in  the  ministry’s  proposal  for  the 
LRT  project,  U of  T may  ask  for  an 
environmental  assessment  hearing. 
However,  Lang  does  not  think  a 
hearing  will  be  necessary.  “Our  dis- 
cussions are  going  pretty  well.”  The 
University  does  not  want  to  stop  con- 
struction of  the  Spadina  line  which 
will  stretch  from  Bloor  St.  to  the 
LRT  at  Harbourfront  but  planners 
are  concerned  about  its  effect  on 


athletics  at  Hart  House.  The  biggest 
improvement  will  be  the  division  of 
the  former  men’s  locker  room  into 
two,  to  accommodate  an  equal  num- 
ber of  lockers,  about  1,185  each,  for 
men  and  women. 

In  1972,  when  women  were  first 
admitted  to  the  facility,  a small  area 
containing  about  50  lockers  was  set 
up  for  their  use.  Seven  years  later 
the  space  was  expanded  to  accom- 
modate 500  lockers.  Henderson  said 
this  number  was  not  only  far  too 
small  to  properly  serve  female  mem- 


people  and  equipment  at  1 Spadina, 
he  said. 

A total  of  17  conditions  will  prob- 
ably be  attached  to  the  ministry’s 
approval,  said  Lang.  The  remaining 
13  refer  to  situations  that  do  not  in- 
volve the  University,  he  noted. 

Environment  minister  Ruth  Grier 
told  The  Toronto  tor  April  14  she  ex- 
pects to  give  approval  to  the  project 
before  the  end  of  the  month.  In  the 
same  article  TTC  chair  Mike  Colie 
was  quoted  as  describing  the 
University’s  stated  concerns  as  “last- 
minute  blackmail.”  Lang  denied  that 
allegation.  “We  wrote  to  the  min- 
istry about  our  concerns  in  1986. 
Our  position  has  been  consistent.” 

Meanwhile  the  University’s  mas- 
ter plan  for  the  downtown  campus 
predicts  that  if  the  LRT  project  is 
built,  cars  will  have  fewer  opportu- 
nities to  use  Spadina  Ave.  and  will 
use  campus  roads  such  as  St.  George 
St.  instead.  “It  will  probably  increase 
the  traffic  but  we  haven’t  raised  that 
issue  with  the  ministry,”  said  Lang. 
To  add  that  concern  now  to  the  list 
of  reservations  about  the  LRT  pro- 
ject “would  be  llth-hour  blackmail,” 
he  said. 


bers  but  the  area  lacked  showers 
and  sufficient  changing  space  as  well. 

An  intercom  system  connecting 
both  locker  rooms  to  a central  service 
desk  will  be  installed  and  there  will 
be  direct  access  to  the  pool  for 
women.  Upgrades  in  the  swimming 
area  will  include  a replacement  of 
pipe  and  filtration  systems  and  tiling 
in  the  pool  and  deck  area. 

Construction  starts  April  27  with 
an  anticipated  completion  date  of 
Aug.  21.  The  areas  directly  affected 
by  the  work  will  be  closed  including 
the  locker  and  showering  space, 
squash  courts  and  pool.  The  weight 
rooms,  gymnasia,  dance  studio  and 
track  will  remain  open.  Spring  and 
summer  fitness  classes  will  be  cur- 
tailed to  some  extent  due  to  the  con- 
struction and  seasonal  slowdown. 
Members  can  use  the  changing  and 
showering  facilities  at  the  Athletic 
Centre. 

Most  of  the  funding  for  the  pro- 
ject will  come  from  Hart  House’s  fi- 
nancial reserves  but  the  facility  will 
have  to  borrow  $1.4  million  from 
the  bank.  To  help  cover  the  loan,  it 
will  impose  a 10  percent  levy  on  its 
membership  fees  until  the  project  is 
fully  paid  or  for  a period  not  exceed- 
ing 10  years. 

This  is  a fitting  year  to  carry  out 
the  work  because  it  marks  two 
decades  since  women  became 
fee-paying  Hart  House  members, 
Henderson  said.  Between  1919, 
when  Hart  House  was  given  to  the 
University  by  the  Massey  Foundation, 
and  1972,  the  complex  was  used 
stricdy  by  men. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  alumni 
memberships  have  steadily  declined 
from  a high  of 2,400  to  approximately 
2,000  in  1991-92.  The  renovations, 
however,  are  expected  to  lead  to  a 
marked  increase  in  the  number  of 
female  members  — alumni  as  well  as 
faculty,  staff  and  students. 


Transit  Discussed 
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CAZ  ZYVATKAUSKAS 


Galaxy  Raises  Questions 
about  Creation  of  Universe 


BY  KARINA  DAHUN 

TWO  ASTRONOMERS  AT  U OF  T 
and  a colleague  in  England  have 
found  some  unexpected  evidence  in 
a distant  galaxy,  information  that 
questions  current  theories  of  how  the 
universe  was  created. 

Professor  Philipp  Kronberg  and 
graduate  student  Edwin  Zukowski  of 
the  Department  of  Astronomy  and 
Judith  Perry  of  the  Institute  of 
Astronomy  at  Cambridge  have  mea- 
sured the  strength  of  a magnetic  field 
in  a remote  galaxy.  The  unnamed 
system  of  stars,  gas  and  dust,  known 
to  astronomers  since  the  mid-1970s, 
is  four  billion  light  years  away.  The 
researchers  used  the  National  Radio 
Astronomy  Observatory’s  Very  Large 
Array  telescope  in  New  Mexico  for 
their  measurements. 

Theirs  is  the  first  “really  good” 
and  so  far  most  accurate  measure- 
ment of  its  kind,  Kronberg  said. 
Their  findings  were  published  in  the 
March  10  issue  of  The  Astrophysical 
Journal. 

The  galaxy  itself  does  not  offer 
the  astronomers  much  to  measure  in 
the  way  of  emissions.  However,  a 


star-like  quasar  that  lies  behind  the 
galaxy  does.  Its  light  and  radio  emis- 
sions have  to  pass  through  the  galaxy 
before  they  can  be  measured  on 
Earth.  To  measure  and  under- 
stand the  properties  of  the  magnetic 
field,  the  astronomers  were  assisted 
by  a phenomenon  known  as  Faraday 
rotation  which  affects  the  quasar’s  radio 
waves  during  their  transgalactic  trip. 

To  their  surprise,  the  astronomers 
found  that  the  field  is  no  weaker  than 
that  of  our  Milky  Way  galaxy,  a sys- 
tem that  is  older  and,  so  the  current 
thinking  goes,  has  had  much  more 
time  to  amplify  its  magnetic  field. 

Their  discovery  questions  this 
concept,  expressed  in  the  “dynamo 
theory”  by  German  theoreticians  in 
1966.  The  theory  says  that  the  older 
a galaxy  is,  the  stronger  its  magnet- 
ic field.  It  assumes  that,  when  the 
universe  started  in  the  Big  Bang  (a 
violent  expansion  of  a condensed 
mass  of  matter  and  energy  that  some 
cosmologists  believe  gave  birth  to 
the  universe),  it  contained  only 
exceedingly  weak  magnetic  fields  — 
10  billion  times  weaker  than  in  the 
Milky  Way  today  — and  concludes 
it  would  have  taken  billions  of  years 


for  the  fields  to  amplify  to  the 
strength  measured  now.  If  the  dy- 
namo theory  is  correct,  the  galaxy 
that  is  the  subject  of  Kronberg’s  in- 
vestigation would  have  a weaker  mag- 
netic field  than  that  of  the  Milky  Way. 

No  one  can  say  with  certainty 
whether  the  Big  Bang  took  place;  in 
fact  some  people  doubt  the  whole 
idea.  Kronberg’s  findings  do  not  chal- 
lenge the  Big  Bang  theory  directly 
but  they  help  in  understanding  the 
puzzle  about  how  magnetic  fields 
were  produced  at  that  time  and,  he 
said,  may  help  others  clarify  their 
questions  about  the  creation  of  the 
universe. 

While  a French  astronomer 
Jacqueline  Bergeron  is  looking  for 
more  optical  signals  from  the  galaxy 
that  led  to  Kronberg’s  discovery, 
Kronberg  himself  plans  to  travel  fur- 
ther back  in  time  to  find  signs  of 
even  older  and  more  distant  mag- 
netic fields.  It  is  uncharted  territory 
in  more  than  one  sense.  The  idea  of 
incorporating  magnetic  fields  into 
theoretical  modelling  is  a new  field  in 
astronomy,  he  said.  “We  have  a lot  to 
learn  in  how  the  magnetic  fields  re- 
ally work  when  a galaxy  forms.” 


Campus  Police  Patrol  Cafeterias 


Notebook 


If  a group  of  determined  Canadians  has 
anything  to  say  about  it,  Quebec  will  remain  a part 
of  Canada  forever.  A non-partisan  group  calling  it- 
self My  Canada  Includes  Quebec/Mon  Canada 
Comprend  le  Quebec  visited  the  University  April 
7-9  to  solicit  signatures  from  students,  staff  and  fac- 
ulty who  support  a united  country.  After  three  days, 
more  than  2,700  people  had  signed  three  huge  card- 
board billboards  outside  Sidney  Smith  Hall  and  the 
Medical  Sciences  Building.  The  group’s  volunteers 
and  supporters  started  their  signature  campaign  in  the 
Atlantic  provinces  last  winter  and  will  be  taking  their 
message  out  west  this  summer.  After  the  cross-coun- 
try tour,  the  organization  hopes  to  mount  all  40  bill- 
boards in  one  spot  to  “show  Canadians  what  we’ve 
done  and  what  we  can  do,”  said  volunteer  Charles 
Heenan. 


Sometimes  it  seems  U of  T has  a way  of 

following  people  wherever  they  go.  Professor  Dennis 
Duffy  of  the  Department  of  English  at  Innis  College 
said  there  was  something  distinctly  spooky  about  his 
recent  trip  to  India  where  he  was  helping  to  conduct 
a three-week  workshop  on  Canadian  literature  and 
culture.  While  riding  an  elevator  in  a Bombay  hotel, 
Dennis  he  bumped  into  Professor  Emeritus  John  Gandy  of 
Duffy  the  Faculty  of  Social  Work;  while  visiting  an  English 

professor  in  the  city  of  Trivandrum,  he  noticed  on  his 
host’s  desk  an  open  copy  of  a book  on  postmod- 
ernism by  David  Cook,  vice-provost  (staff  func- 
tions); and  while  at  the  Periyar  game  preserve,  he 
noticed  in  the  guest  book  a comment  and  signature 
by  someone  named  Brian  Parker.  It  was  not  Professor 
Brian  Parker  of  the  Department  of  English  at  Trinity 
but  the  same  name  with  a writing  style  similar  to 
U of  T’s  Parker  was  indeed  a little  uncanny. 


Scott  McCrindle  has  a taste  for  art.  The  20- 
year-old  student  in  the  Erindale-Sheridan  College 
joint  art  program  has  made  a replica  of  da  Vinci’s 
Mona  Lisa  — with  15,708  Smarties.  Rowntree,  the 
manufacturer  of  Smarties,  donated  100  pounds  of  the 
candy  to  McCrindle  for  his  three-month  project. 
He  used  all  the  browns  he  could  get  his  hands  on  but 
had  to  sift  out  the  purple,  pink  and  red  pieces.  Where 
they  went  he  won’t  say.  Where  the  latest  Mona  Lisa 
is  going  is  no  secret,  however.  A well-known  museum 
that  specializes  in  the  definitely  unconventional  may 
buy  it,  believe  it  or  not. 


BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 

The  administration  has 
asked  campus  police  to  patrol 
the  Sidney  Smith  Hall  cafeteria  for 
violators  of  the  University’s  smok- 
ing policy. 

At  the  April  14  meeting  of  the 
University  Affairs  Board,  Professor 
Michael  Finlayson,  vice-president 
(human  resources),  announced  that 
the  decision  was  reached  following 
a recent  warning  by  the  City  of 
Toronto’s  public  health  department. 
U of  T,  he  said,  has  been  told  to  en- 
force its  own  smoking  rules  at  Sidney 
Smith  or  the  city  will  send  in  Metro 
police  officers  to  hand  out  individu- 
al fines  of  $103.75.  In  addition  the 
University  will  receive  a $5,000  fine. 

Sergeant  Len  Paris  of  the  U of  T 
Police  said  officers  began  patrolling 
Sidney  Smith  and  other  campus  cafe- 
terias two  weeks  ago  at  Finlayson’s 
request.  Police  have  issued  20  verbal 
warnings  but  have  not  issued  any 
fines  to  date. 


If  the  warnings  fail  to  deter  smok- 
ers, the  officers  will  “reluctandy  hand 
out  tickets,”  Finlayson  said  following 
the  meeting.  He  added,  however, 
that  he  remained  optimistic  about 
the  situation.  “I  have  faith  in  human 
nature  and  I believe  that  people’s 
essential  goodness  will  shine  through. 
This  will  be  an  opportunity  for  them 
to  show  how  interested  they  are  in 
the  well-being  of  their  fellow  man 
and  woman.” 

U of  T’s  smoking  policy,  governed 
by  city  bylaws,  designates  all  cafete- 
rias as  workplaces  with  no  smoking 
allowed  during  work  hours.  While 
the  policy  is  observed  throughout 
most  buildings  on  the  downtown 
campus,  smokers  have  refused  to  butt 
out  at  Sidney  Smith. 

During  the  week  of  Feb.  24,  three 
environmental  health  officers  from 
the  city  visited  the  University  to  carry 
out  an  inspection  of  the  cafeteria. 
Patrons  were  given  advance  notice 
of  the  visit  and  informed  they  could 
be  ticketed  for  smoking.  Once  on 


campus,  the  health  officers  issued 
verbals  warnings  rather  than  fines, 
said  Vincenza  Calabrese,  one  of  the 
inspectors. 

Calabrese  said  that  over  the  past 
two  years  her  department  has  re- 
ceived a dozen  complaints  about 
smoking  at  Sidney  Smith.  Although 
she  knows  the  University  has  tried  to 
correct  the  matter,  she  said  the  city 
had  to  crack  down.  “The  University 
has  been  very  responsive  and  prompt 
in  trying  to  deal  with  this  situation 
but  the  problem  has  persisted  so  we 
had  to  try  something  else.” 

She  said  the  fine  faced  by  the 
University  is  the  maximum  penalty 
given  to  those  breaching  the 
Provincial  Offences  Act  which  en- 
compasses city  bylaws. 

The  city  has  been  threatening  to 
fine  smokers  at  the  cafeteria  for  the 
past  year,  said  Elizabeth  Leesti, 
Finlayson’s  executive  assistant,  in  an 
interview.  However,  about  a month 
ago  the  city  indicated  it  was  consid- 
ering levying  a fine  on  U of  T itself. 


What’s  $1,469,998,530,000  between  friends? 
At  the  April  23  meeting  of  Governing  Council, 
members  approved  a series  of  resolutions  on  the 
combined  pool,  locker  room  and  change  room 
renovations  for  Hart  House.  One  of  these  con- 
cerned the  external  financing  that  will  be  necessary 
for  the  project.  Before  the  vote,  graduate  student 
representative  John  Nestor  gently  suggested  a small 
typographical  change  in  the  resolution;  it  listed  the  total 
that  U of  T would  have  to  borrow  as  “$1,470,000 
million”  — or  $1.47  trillion.  The  renovation  is  a bigjob, 
but  not  that  big. 


The  seasonal  weather  has  brought  back 
bicycles  to  campus  and  the  date  of  Wednesday, 
May  20,  will  bring  back  a popular  (and  tasty)  event 
during  Bike  to  Work  Week.  Hungry  two-wheelers 
will  be  able  to  chow  down  for  free  on  breakfast 
snacks  at  Hart  House’s  outdoor  patio  from  7:30  to 
9 a.m.  or  until  supplies  last.  For  a more  filling 
repast,  the  Arbor  Room  will  offer  cycling  delicacies 
which  can  be  savoured  to  the  sounds  of  the  Hart 
House  music  committee.  Bike  to  Work  Week  runs 
May  19-22. 
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Letters 


Not  Life  Threatening 


Academic  freedom 
is  AT  RISK 

In  a periodicals  digest,  the  Council 
for  Advancement  8c  Support  of 
Education  (CASE)  cites  evidence 
that  suggests  political  correctness 
(PC)  is  not  widespread  on 
American  campuses.  Its  support  is 
based  on  a survey  that  shows  a low 
percentage  of  faculty  and  adminis- 
trators have  received  complaints 
about  PC  (Notebook,  March  23). 

I am  not  familiar  with  the 
CASE  survey  but  I suggest  that 
those  who  answered  on  behalf  of 
universities  may  not  have  conveyed 
an  accurate  picture  of  how  PC 
pressures  can  undermine  academic 
freedom  of  faculty  and  students. 
The  CASE  data  are  based  on 
instances  of  publicized,  controver- 
sies. However,  those  unpublicized 
instances  where  individuals  opt  to 
accommodate  PC  requirements  to 
avoid  trouble  or  to  exercise  self- 
censorship  go  unreported. 

At  U of  T the  formation  of  the 
36-member  Presidential  Advisory 
Committee  on  Race  Relations 
(PACRR)  could  be  considered  an 
example  of  PC.  Its  broad  mandate 
is  to  check  for  any  material  in  texts 
or  lectures  that  “may  be  offensive 
to  a member  of  some  minority  or 
disadvantaged  group.”  In  cases 
where  this  has  been  deemed  to 
occur,  the  committee  is  to  “con- 
sult” with  the  responsible  parties. 

Before  the  committee’s  forma- 
tion, its  co-chairs  made  a presenta- 
tion to  the  Academic  Board  and 
were  asked  for  a specific  example 
of  what  might  constitute  a case  for 
such  consultation.  One  of  the  two 
presenters  provided,  as  an  example, 
a text  on  research  methods  in 
sociology  that  referred  to  a com- 
parison of  black  and  white  house- 
holds. Both  this  example  and  the 
wording  of  PACRR’ s mandate 
suggest  a policy  so  vague  that  there 
is  considerable  potential  for  a 
threat  to  academic  freedom. 

I suggest  that  PACRR’s 
existence,  its  large  membership, 
its  broad  terms  of  reference  and 
(relative  to  these  times  of  financial 
crisis)  its  generous  budget  of 
$100,000,  all  constitute  evidence 
that  PC  is  gathering  strength  on 
our  campus.  In  such  an  environ- 
ment, organizations  like  the 
recently  formed  Society  for 
Academic  Freedom  8c  Scholarship 
have  a role  to  play  in  defending 
the  principle  (first  defended  by 
Socrates  against  the  Athenian 
democracy’s  charge  that  he  was 
“corrupting  the  youth”)  that, 
especially  in  education,  all  opinions 
should  be  open  to  critical 
examination. 

John  Furedy 

Department  of  Psychology 

Parking  takes 

PRECEDENCE 

The  University  of  Toronto  has 
executed  a shocking  piece  of  envi- 
ronmental vandalism.  To  enlarge 
its  massive  car  parks  at  the  north- 


west comer  of  Military  Trail  and 
Ellesmere  Road,  Scarborough 
College  has  destroyed  some  20 
large  trees,  among  them  two  wal- 
nuts, one  huge,  stately  mulberry 
and,  most  appallingly,  three  ma- 
ture shagbark  hickories.  Shagbark 
hickories  are  particularly  rare  this 
far  north  on  the  continent. 

On  March  27  I was  sickened  by 
the  sight  of  the  tangle  of  felled 
trees.  I cannot  believe  that  this 
institution  of  higher  learning,  my 
alma  mater,  which  has  just  com- 
pleted a multimillion  dollar  erosion 
laboratory  a few  hundred  metres 
away  has  permitted  this  to  happen. 
Is  this  not  the  height  of  grandiose 
hypocrisy?  A college  that  prides 
itself  on  teaching  third  world 
students  how  to  conserve  soil  in 
their  countries  cuts  down  its  rare 
trees  so  that  a handful  of  students 
will  not  have  to  walk  more  than 
half  a kilometre  from  their  cars  to 
classes. 

Any  pride  that  I had  in  my 
university,  any  feeling  that  the 
college  was  somehow  a beacon  of 
enlightenment  in  an  otherwise 
dreary,  spiritless  suburb,  has  been 
sadly  destroyed  by  the  sight  of 
these  tree  stumps.  Recendy  the 
principal  of  the  college  wrote 
about  the  school’s  uniqueness  in 
the  local  community  newspaper 
The  Villager.  Two  paragraphs 
detailed  the  contributions  of  one 
faculty  member  in  the  field  of 
environmental  research.  Of  what 
use  is  such  academic  research  if  the 
University  “can’t  see  the  wood  for 
the  trees”? 

Frank  Kelly 
Scarborough 


Letters  Deadlines 

MayI  for  May  11 
May  15  for  May  25 
May  29  for  June  8 
June  1 9 for  June  29 
July  1 7 for  July  27 
August  1 4 for  August  24 

Letters  should  be  submitted  on  a 
computer  disk  (5.25  inches  and 
preferably  not  high  density)  in 
WordPerfect  or  plain  text  format, 
or  on  paper,  typed  and  double 
spaced.  Please  include  a telephone 
number  and,  if  possible,  a fax 
number.  Disks  will  be  returned  if 
an  address  is  provided. 


Letters  to  the  editor 

The  very  place  to  air 

YOUR  THOUGHTS 

The  Bulletin  welcomes  letters  from 
its  readers.  Please  limit  signatures 
to  three  and  send  them,  fax  them, 
deliver  them  in  person,  to:  Jane 
Stirling,  Editor,  The  Bulletin , 

21  King's  College  Circle,  2nd  floor. 
Fax,  978-7430. 


Medical  students  and  ambulance  paramedics  attend  to  a woman  “ injured ” in  a mock  disaster  at  the  Medical  Sciences 
Building  April  10.  The  simulation,  which  occurred  when  a “comet"  caused  the  concrete  lobby  to  collapse,  provided first- 
year  students  with  the  opportunity  to  practise  emergency  procedures.  The  drill  was  part  of the faculty ’s  1 9th  annual  open 
house. 


MRC  Looks  to  Future 


BY  KARINA  DAHUN 

The  ability  of  universities 

to  attract  and  hire  young  scien- 
tists is  one  of  the  most  important 
strategic  issues  facing  the  Medical 
Research  Council  (MRC),  according 
to  450  members  of  the  research 
community. 

Other  important  considerations 
are  the  peer  review  process  and  the 
council’s  mission  and  relevance,  said 
Professor  Jennifer  Sturgess,  associate 
dean  (research)  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  speaking  at  a public  forum 
in  the  medical  sciences  auditorium 
April  9. 

The  forum  and  workshop  the  fol- 
lowing day  comprised  one  of  16 
consultation  sessions  held  at  universi- 
ties across  Canada  to  examine  the 
future  of  the  research  council.  The 
meetings  have  helped  reveal  its 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  says  the 
council’s  new  president  Dr.  Henry 
Friesen,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Physiology  at  the  University  of 
Manitoba.  He  hopes  to  complete  a 
strategic  plan  for  MRC  by  June. 

In  an  interview,  he  said  the  con- 
sultation sessions  showed  that  peer 
review  and  career  development  were 
recurrent  key  issues.  Although  peer 
review  is  essential  for  the  distribution 
of  research  funds,  the  council  must 


constantly  try  to  improve  to  ensure  it 
is  as  fair  and  equitable  as  possible,  he 
said. 

At  the  April  9 public  session,  co- 
ordinators of  10  discussion  groups, 
formed  a month  earlier,  presented 
the  views  of  the  450  participants. 
Professor  Jane  Aubin  of  the  Faculty 
of  Dentistry  had  a number  of  con- 
cerns about  the  peer  review  process. 
She  said  that  more  information  is 
needed  on  how  funding  decisions 
are  made,  committees  should  include 
highly  regarded  scientists  who  are 
qualified  to  conduct  the  reviews  and 
a sliding  scale  for  funding  should  be 
used  to  “save  good  scientists  without 
penalizing  outstanding  ones.” 

Professor  Pat  Brubaker  of  the 
Department  of  Physiology  said 
discussions  about  early  career  devel- 
opment indicated  there  is  a serious 
morale  problem  among  young  sci- 
entists because  they  feel  they  have  no 
hope  of  obtaining  job  security  until 
middle  age.  Those  who  do  find 
permanent  jobs  have  little  success 
in  obtaining  research  grants.  Female 
scientists  also  find  the  traditional 
system  difficult  because  it  does  not 
provide  for  child-rearing  leaves,  she 
said. 

Professor  Andrew  Baines  of  the 
Department  of  Clinical  Biochemistry 
said  the  funding  criteria  for  biomed- 


ical research  proposals  should  be 
uniform  and  the  merit  for  funding 
should  be  excellence  not  regionalism. 

Professor  Elaine  Hodnett  of  the 
Faculty  of  Nursing  summarized  the 
opinions  of  10  groups  that  discussed 
health  and  population-based  re- 
search. She  said  more  scientists  need 
to  understand  what  population-based 
and  biomedical  research  have  to  offer 
each  other.  She  pointed  out  there  is 
confusion  as  to  which  granting  coun- 
cil should  fund  epidemiological 
research. 

Professor  Jim  Keffer,  vice-presi- 
dent (research  and  international  re- 
lations), said  in  an  interview  that  the 
two-day  session  was  useful.  He  had 
first  viewed  the  process  as  a “big 
imposition  on  our  time”  but  it  turned 
out  to  be  very  beneficial.  “People 
who  suspected  as  I did  that  this  was 
not  going  to  be  worth  the  time, 
found  it  was  because  it  brought  peo- 
ple together.  We  hadn’t  had  an  ex- 
cuse before  to  force  [government, 
industry  and  academe]  to  come  to- 
gether and  discuss  common  problems.” 

In  Keffer’s  view  one  of  the  most 
critical  issues  for  the  University  is 
the  need  to  market  basic  research. 
“Among  basic  scientists  there  tends 
to  be  an  almost  naive  view  that  the 
public  will  understand  why  we  should 
be  funded,”  said  Keffer. 
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This  advertisement  has  been  paid  for  by  the  University  of  Toronto  Faculty  Association. 


Tutors  and  Senior  Tutors  make  up  about  6%  of  our  full-time  faculty. 
Among  them  are  some  of  our  finest  teachers. 


The  administration  proposes  to  keep  these  teaching-stream  colleagues  vulnerable 
to  mid-career  termination  for  both  “fiscal”  and  “organizational  change”  reasons. 


Vulnerability  to  budget  cuts  and  changes  in  organization 
falls  selectively  on  Tutors  and  Senior  Tutors.  This  small  group, 
outnumbered  (15  to  1!)  by  tenured  (and  secured)  colleagues,  must  absorb  any  cuts 
(other  than  cuts  through  attrition)  to  full-time  continuing  teaching  staff. 

The  administration  put  its  plan  to  preserve  the  selective  vulnerability  of 
teaching-stream  colleagues  before  the  Academic  Board. 


The  Academic  Board,  by  a very  narrow  vote 
(that  might  have  turned  out  differently  in  a better  attended  meeting), 
approved  in  principle  the  administration’s  proposal  to  use 
this  small  group  of  faculty  members 
as  its  hedge  against  cutbacks. 


mis  is  wrong. 

At  the  Faculty  Association,  we  have  studied  carefully 
Tutors  and  Senior  Tutors,  their  situation  in  our  University, 
and  the  status  of  teaching-only  faculty  at  other  universities. 

While  other  universities  see  the  rightness  of  granting  permanent  status 
to  teaching  specialists,  our  own  administration  proposes  to  maintain  them 
as  an  expendable  underclass  in  our  faculty. 

We  think  this  University  owes  these  colleagues  a commitment. 

During  the  Academic  Board  debate,  calls  for  a career  path  leading  to 
permanent  appointments  for  teaching -stream  appointees  came 
from  places  in  the  University  where  people  know 
the  work  of  Tutors  and  Senior  Tutors  best  — 
for  example,  the  Scarborough  and  Erindale  College  councils. 

Ingenious  rationales  for  keeping  these  colleagues  in  perpetual  jeopardy 
came  mainly  from  administrators  who  have  little  first-hand  experience 
with  Tutors  and  Senior  Tutors,  administrators  who  seek 
to  preserve  their  power  to  fire  long-service  faculty  — 
even  late  in  a career  when  termination  is  cruelly  destructive. 

At  the  Faculty  Association,  we  see  this  as  an  issue  of  right  and  wrong. 

We  commit  ourselves  to  achieving 
a properly  protected  career  path  for  these  colleagues. 

It  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 

At  stake  is 

the  moral  health  of  our  University. 


University  of  Toronto  Faculty  Association:  978-3351 
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HOMA  FANIAN  RADEK  CHALOUPKA 


Messengers  for  Research 

Scientists  tell  high  school  students  about  animal  research 
By  Suzanne  Soto 


i 


"nJhEIR  FACES  FULL  OF  CONTEMPT  AND 
anger,  the  participants  on  the  televi- 
sion talk-show  panel  hurled  stinging 
accusations  at  one  another. 

Cruelty,  greed  and  distortion  of  facts  were 
just  some  of  the  accusations  they  levelled  at  each 
other.  Microphone  in  hand,  the  show’s  host  at- 
tempted to  moderate  the  debate.  Her  questions, 
however,  were  often  interrupted  by  acrimo- 
nious remarks,  many  coming  from  the  divid- 
ed studio  audience  itself. 

The  use  of  animals  in  biomedical  research, 
the  subject  of  this  particular  program  that  aired 
on  Canadian  television  a couple  of  years  ago, 
always  elicits  strong  views.  On  one  side  of  the 
debate  are  those  who  feel  animal  experimen- 
tation is  wrong  because,  they  say,  it  kills 
millions  of  animals  unnecessarily,  on  the  other 
side  are  those  who  believe  that  without  animal 
testing,  medical  advances  cannot  be  achieved. 

Many  scientists  at  U of  T agree  with  the 
latter  group.  But  they  also  believe  animal  test- 
ing must  be  done  in  a responsible  manner. 
Three  years  ago  Peter  Munsche,  assistant  vice- 
president  (research  relations  and  technology 
transfer),  established  the  University’s 
Committee  on  Animals  for  Research  & Ethics. 
Its  job  is  to  monitor  animal  testing  on  campus 
as  well  as  the  effect  of  the  animal  rights 
movement  on  research  at  U of  T.  As  part  of  its 
second  mandate,  the  committee  formed  the 
U of  T Health  Sciences  Speakers  Bureau  to 
provide  a balance  to  views  expressed  by  groups 
such  as  the  Animal  Alliance  of  Canada  and 
Canadian  Vegans  for  Animal  Rights. 


Speakers  visit  high  schools  and  tell  students 
that  animal  research  isn’t  accurately  portrayed 
by  the  activists,  that  animals  are  used  carefully 
and  in  a humane  manner.  They  also  talk  about 
research  that  doesn’t  involve  animal  testing. 
About  half  of  all  researchers  in  medicine  use  an- 
imals in  their  experiments  at  any  given  time  and 
the  speakers  only  raise  the  topic  if  it  fits  in 
the  context  of  their  presentations,  says  Rosalind 
Waxman  of  the  research  office  of  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine  and  the  bureau’s  coordinator. 

When  the  bureau  was  established,  she  wrote 
to  about  300  area  high  schools  telling  them 
about  the  service  and  urging  them  to  use  it  for 
class  or  school  discussions  on  scientific  matters. 
A database  gives  her  access  to  the  names  of 
nearly  2,000  investigators  who  are  asked  to 
volunteer  their  time  as  speakers.  In  the  bu- 
reau’s first  year,  the  demand  was  not  great  but 
in  1990-91  she  filled  about  25  requests  for 
speakers.  This  year’s  statistics  show  that  the 
bureau’s  profile  is  growing;  by  December 
Waxman  had  received  and  filled  over  20 
requests.  Popular  subjects  are  biotechnology, 
medical  genetics  and  immunology. 

Professor  Umberto  De  Boni  of  the 
Department  of  Physiology  has  visited  three 
high  school  classes  and  noticed  that  students 
are  more  interested  in  knowing  how  to  be- 
come scientists,  medical  doctors  and  dentists 
than  they  are  in  learning  about  research.  When 
animal  research  is  mentioned,  he  has  found  a 
definite  split  in  opinion.  “There  is  the  ‘if  it’s 
good  for  me,  it  doesn’t  matter’  group  and  an- 
other group  that  says  quite  strongly  We  should 


get  rid  of  all  that  research.’  ” 

Young  people  often  know  about  eye  irri- 
tancy experiments  to  test  cosmetics,  De  Boni 
says.  Students  also  quiz  him  on  the  kinds  of 
animals  used  in  research  while  others  give 
him  flak  for  not  employing  alternative  testing 
methods  such  as  cells  grown  in  tissue  culture 
and  computer  modelling.  “Some  tell  me 
I should  use  computers  and  I say,  well,  we  can 


and  we  do  to  a large  extent  but  the  final  test  has 
to  be  on  an  intact  living  system.” 

Waxman  notes  that  investigators  don’t  al- 
ways find  such  informed  or  interested  audiences 
in  the  high  schools.  This  is  when  the  bureau’s 
role  becomes  truly  important.  “The  whole  idea 
is  to  get  a message  out  on  what  research  is 
about  and  what  possible  benefits  this  work  has 
for  society.” 


Profile 


A Fascination  for  Process 

Law  student  is  active  advocate  for  grass-roots  decision  making 

By  Suzanne  Soto 


Duff  Conacher  plans  to  make  a ca- 

reer  of  challenging  the  status  quo. 

The  28-year-old  articling  student,  U ofT 
graduate  and  long-time  volunteer  with  the 
University’s  chapter  of  the  Ontario  Public  Interest 
Research  Group  (OPIRG)  didn’t  always  see 
a future  in  questioning  the  norm.  In  fact,  while  he 
was  an  undergraduate  at  Queen’s  University, 

Conacher  applied  to  law  school  because  it  was  the 
conventional  thing  to  do. 

Athletics,  not  law,  may  have  seemed  the  obvi- 
ous career  path  for  Conacher  whose  family  has  a 
long  history  of  athletic  accomplishments,  notably 
the  1954  selection  of  his  grandfather,  Lionel 
Conacher,  as  Canada’s  all-round  athlete  of  the 
half-century.  But  a summer  job  as  a researcher 
with  citizens’  rights  advocate,  lawyer  and  author 
Ralph  Nader  six  years  ago  set  Conacher  on  the 
right  track  even  if  it  meant  delaying  entry  into 
law  school. 

He  had  just  completed  his  English  degree  when  he  stumbled 
upon  the  position  with  the  Center  for  Study  of  Responsive  Law 
in  Washington,  DC.  Founded  by  Nader  in  the  1970s,  the 
centre  investigates  how  the  US  government  handles  environ- 
mental, social,  cultural  and  consumer  issues  that  affect  average 
citizens.  Conacher  worked  with  a team  looking  into  the 
quality  of  drinking  water.  As  was  the  case  with  many  of  the 
centre’s  projects,  the  team  found  that  the  government  agency 
it  examined  was  not  doing  its  job  and  did  not  share  the  team’s 
concern  with  excessive  levels  of  contaminants  in  the  water. 

The  project  was  educational  in  its  own  right  but  what  the  job, 
and  Nader  himself,  really  taught  Conacher  was  that  if  individuals 
want  something  done  about  government  policy  on  issues 


affecting  their  daily  lives  — be  it  water  testing,  automotive 
safety  or  access  to  restricted  information  — they  have  to  work 
on  changing  the  structure  of  the  decision-making  process  first. 
It  is  the  influence  that  organized,  average  citizens  can  have  on 
government  he  finds  fascinating. 

“It’s  not  so  much  the  issues  that  I work  on  as  helping 
people  approach  governments  in  an  effective  manner,”  he 
says.  “Nader  gave  me  a very  compelling  example  of  someone 
who  has  used  his  legal  training  that  way.” 

Following  his  Washington  stint,  which  stretched  into  a 
year-long  contract,  Conacher  returned  to  Canada  where  he 
worked  on  establishing  a Public  Interest  Research  Group 
(PIRG)  at  McGill  University.  PIRGs,  another  Nader  idea, 
teach  university  students  to  investigate  and  take  action  on 


matters  affecting  them  as  citizens.  The  first 
PIRG  began  at  the  University  of  Oregon  in 
1971,  following  a speech  by  Nader  on  campus. 
Today  there  are  120  campus  PIRGs  in  25 
American  states.  Canada  has  14  chapters  in  four 
provinces;  the  group  at  U of  T is  one  of  eight  in 
Ontario. 

Conacher  left  Montreal  in  the  fall  of  1988  to 
attend  law  school  at  U of  T and  became  an 
active  member  of  the  local  PIRG,  known 
as  OPIRG-Toronto.  Again  his  focus  was  on 
structure  rather  than  on  individual  issues  and  he 
concentrated  on  rebuilding  the  then  floundering 
organization.  His  work  seems  to  have  paid  off 
as  there  are  now  about  200  volunteers  regis- 
tered with  the  group. 

Conacher’s  present  job  with  the  policy 
development  division  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Attorney  General  has  taken  him  out  of  the 
University,  but  his  ties  with  OPIRG-Toronto  remain  strong. 
He  was,  for  example,  actively  involved  in  the  referendum  cam- 
paign last  month,  aimed  at  getting  more  student  funding  for 
OPIRG  projects. 

Referenda,  Conacher  believes,  are  a powerful  tool  that 
citizens  can  use  to  bring  about  political  change.  It  is  a method 
to  place  the  law-making  power  where  it  belongs  — in  the 
hands  of  the  voters.  Governments,  however,  are  not  fond  of 
referenda  and  he  believes  they  may  have  to  be  forced  into  using 
them  more  often. 

If  it  were  up  to  Conacher,  all  Canadians,  not  only  politicians, 
would  vote  on  everything  from  the  goods  and  services  tax  to  the 
changes  in  the  Canadian  constitution.  “I’m  very  interested  in 
the  issue  of  democratizing  the  political  process,”  he  says. 
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Botany 


Fungus  Fever 

U of  T botanists  give  a little-known  organism  celebrity  status 

By  David  Todd 


Professor  James  Anderson:  Scratching  the  surface 


Culture  o/'ArmiUaria  bulbosa  showing  rhizomorphs 


Myron  Smith  and  James 
Anderson  never  really 
expected  to  cause  a sen- 
sation. 

The  two  botanists  from 
. Erindale  College  consid- 
ered their  paper  in  the  April  2 issue  of  Nature  a good, 
solid  piece  of  scholarly  work.  But  the  subject  mat- 
ter — a fungus  in  the  forests  of  northern  Michigan 
— didn’t  exactly  seem  to  them  like  headline  mate- 
rial. This  particular  fungus,  however,  proved  to 
possess  a special  distinction.  According  to  their 
findings,  it  weighs  about  as  much  as  an  adult  blue 
whale  and  has  lived  approximately  a millennium  and 
a half.  A member  of  the  species  Armillaria  bulbosa , 
it  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  living  organisms 
on  the  planet. 

Word  of  the  discovery  quickly  brought  calls  and 
questions  from  a swarm  of  media,  transforming 
the  giant  fungus  of  Michigan  into  an  overnight 
celebrity.  No  less  a publication  than  the  New  York 
Times  saw  fit  to  run  the  story  on  the  front  page. 

“People,”  says  Smith,  a PhD  student  in  botany, 

“are  interested  in  large,  old  things,  I suppose.” 

Smith  and  Anderson  didn’t  publish  their  findings 
to  get  Armillaria  into  the  record  books  like  some 
prize  pumpkin  at  a winter  fair.  As  researchers  ded- 
icated to  the  study  of  fungi,  or  mycologists,  they 
consider  it  their  mission  to  penetrate  the  thickets  of 
mystery  that  still  surround  these  underappreciated 
members  of  the  plant  kingdom.  If  the  widely  pub- 
licized revelations  in  Nature  leave  the  general 
public  a little  more  favourably  disposed  towards 
fungi,  so  much  the  better.  “I  don’t  think  there’ll  be 
a sea-change  in  the  way  people  live  because  of  this 
story,”  says  Anderson,  a professor  of  botany.  “But 
it  may  change  the  way  people  think  about  fungi  and 
help  them  understand  how  important  they  are.” 

Anderson  has  been  interested  in  fungi  general- 
ly, and  various  species  of  Armillaria  particularly,  since  his  days 
as  a graduate  student  at  the  University  of  Vermont  in  the  mid- 
1970s.  Smith  is  studying  Armillaria  as  part  of  his  doctoral 
work  in  the  field  of  fungal  genetics.  The  Michigan  study,  in  fact, 
began  as  part  of  his  thesis.  To  address  some  specific  questions 
about  genetic  inheritance,  he  and  Anderson  needed  to  conduct 
field  work;  Johann  Bruhn,  a researcher  from  Michigan 
Technological  University  who  eventually  collaborated  on  the 
paper,  recommended  a hardwood  forest  site  where  he  and 
some  colleagues  were  doing  ecological  studies.  Smith  and 
Anderson  set  out  in  September  1988  to  see  if  they  could  establish 
how  many  individuals  of  different  Armillaria  species  were  on 
the  site  and  map  out  their  size  and  shape. 

Most  of  the  fungus  lives  underground.  Its  only  visible 
portion  is  the  mushroom  (known  commonly  as  the  honey 
mushroom)  that  it  produces  in  the  hundreds  every  autumn. 
Beneath  the  surface  of  the  soil  lies  a network  of  strands  called 
rhizomorphs,  which  consist  of  bundles  of  microscopic  fila- 
ments known  as  hyphae.  The  botanists  took  samples  of  both 
the  mushrooms  and  the  rhizomorphs,  from  an  area  roughly  100 
metres  by  50  metres,  and  returned  to  their  Erindale  lab  to  run 
analyses.  When  the  samples  from  the  area  turned  out  to  be 
genetically  identical,  it  became  clear  that  there  was  at  least  one 
very  large  individual  of  Armillaria  bulbosa  on  the  site.  Samples 
taken  a year  later  pointed  strongly  in  the  same  direction. 

Researchers  in  the  past  have  had  difficulty  establishing 
whether  or  not  fungi  that  appear  to  be  individuals  are  in  fact 
groups  of  closely  related  individuals.  To  put  this  question  to  the 
test,  the  team  used  two  separate  genetic  “fingerprinting”  tech- 
niques designed  to  detect  variations  in  DNA  sequences.  By  early 
1991  both  had  produced  the  same  answer:  all  of  the  samples  dis- 
played exactly  the  same  kinds  of  variations.  “It’s  not  likely  that 
these  genetic  markers  are  going  to  vary  the  same  way  in  different 


individuals,”  Smith  explains.  “The  possibility  is  incredibly 
small.” 

All  in  all,  this  prodigious  organism  covers  a territory  of  15 
hectares  — about  the  equivalent  of  23  football  fields.  It  is 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  other  bulbosa  individuals  and  is  not 
expected  to  grow  any  larger.  Based  on  growth  rate  estimates, 
the  botanists  put  its  age  at  about  1,500  years.  Last  fall  they  also 
took  a stab  at  determining  its  weight.  Smith  and  Bruhn  spent 
many  tedious  hours  searching  through  new  soil  samples  and 
painstakingly  separating  out  the  root-like  rhizomorphs.  By 


weighing  the  sample  strands  and  accounting  for  the 
extensive  network  of  hyphae,  invisible  to  the  eye, 
that  support  the  rhizomorphs,  they  managed  to 
extrapolate  a ballpark  figure  of  100  tonnes.  As  the 
botanists  point  out  in  their  paper,  a sequoia  tree  — 
the  largest  plant  on  earth  — may  weigh  as  much  as 
1,000  tonnes,  but  most  of  that  consists  of  dead 
wood,  accumulated  over  the  centuries.  The 
Armillaria  bulbosa , on  the  other  hand,  undergoes  a 
process  of  continuing  self-renewal:  it  consists  en- 
tirely of  new,  living  material. 

This  particular  specimen  of  bulbosa , Anderson 
adds,  should  not  be  considered  unusual.  Many 
others  just  as  large  probably  exist.  He  and  his  col- 
leagues are  simply  the  first  to  show  just  how 
massive  an  individual  of  the  species  can  become. 
“We’ve  never  claimed  it’s  the  oldest  and  largest,” 
he  says. 

Another  article  in  the  same  issue  of  Nature , by 
British  botanist  Clive  Brasier,  suggests  that 
Anderson,  Smith  and  Bruhn  stretched  the  defini- 
tion of  an  individual:  their  champion  fungus,  after 
all,  doesn’t  grow  and  develop  in  the  same  well- 
defined  manner  as  a whale  or  a tree.  Anderson 
concedes  the  point.  You  could,  he  says,  carve  the 
fungus  neady  in  two  and  both  halves  would  live  on 
quite  happily,  the  same,  obviously,  cannot  be  said 
of  higher  organisms.  Nonetheless  the  Michigan 
fungus  is  a genetically  uniform  entity  occupying  a 
discrete  territory  — a reasonable  working  definition 
of  an  individual,  Anderson  insists. 

That  the  botanists  were  able  to  identify  un- 
equivocally an  individual  fungus,  as  distinct  from 
a set  of  related  individuals,  is  itself  significant, 
according  to  Smith.  Some  species  of  fungus  — 
though  not  Armillaria  bulbosa  — are  aggressive 
pathogens  that  can  cause  serious  damage  to  forested 
areas.  “They’ll  just  go  through  a stand  and  wipe  it 
out,”  he  says.  To  study  the  manner  in  which  fungi 
move  into  new  areas  and  attack  trees,  mycologists  need  to  be 
able  to  distinguish  among  individuals  by  their  genetic  charac- 
teristics. “You  have  to  be  able  to  say,  We’ve  got  200  individ- 
uals in  this  area,  and  they’re  closely  related  or  not  related  at  all.’ 
Then  you  can  start  to  see  the  patterns  of  how  they  spread  and 
whether  it’s  dispersal  from  local  populations  or  from  others  veiy 
far  away.” 

While  some  species  can  prove  nasty  customers,  fungi  in 
general  play  roles  of  inestimable  value  in  the  forest  ecosystem. 
They  decompose  dead  wood,  recycling  nutrient  materials,  and 
live  in  symbiotic  relationships  with  the  roots  of  trees.  Smith  and 
Anderson  would  like  to  think  that  the  splash  created  by  their 
paper  will  ensure  that  fungi  finally  receive  a little  of  the  public 
recognition  they  deserve.  “When  people  think  of  fungi,”  Smith 
says,  “they  think  of  mushrooms,  small  ephemeral  things  that 
occur  in  the  fall  and  then  are  gone.  But  that’s  just  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg.” 

Both  of  the  Erindale  researchers  plan  more  work  on  Armillaria 
in  the  months  ahead.  Smith  would  like  to  know,  for  example, 
how  individual  fungi  distinguish  themselves  from  others.  When 
an  individual  Armillaria  encounters  another  of  the  same  species, 
he  explains,  it  stops  growing  in  that  direction  and  sets  up  a kind 
of  barrier:  the  two  don’t  intermingle.  Further  research  may 
reveal  the  genetic  underpinnings  of  this  process.  Anderson, 
meanwhile,  having  learned  something  about  individuals  of 
the  species,  has  some  questions  about  the  structure  of  entire 
populations. 

Certainly  there  is  no  shortage  of  questions  about  fungi  still 
waiting  to  be  asked.  Even  the  scientific  community  has  tend- 
ed to  overlook  these  organisms  in  the  past.  “They’re  not  one  of 
the  most  obvious  players  in  the  ecosystem,  so  much  of  the 
fungal  kingdom  is  relatively  unexplored,”  Anderson  says.  “Really, 
we’ve  only  just  scratched  the  surface.” 
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ROB  ALLEN 


For  Your  Graduation... 

The  University  of  Toronto  Bookstore  is  now  offering  Official 
University  of  Toronto  Graduation  Frames 

These  frames  are  an  exclusive  item  and  are  only  available 
from  the  Gift  Department  of  the  Bookstore. 

The  attractive  graduation  diploma  frame  is  available  in  size 
14"  x 18"  for  the  current  10"  x 13"  diploma.  The  frame  is 
enhanced  with  blue  and  gold  matting.  Attractive  frames  are 
also  available  in  two  popular  size  for  graduation  portraits. 

All  frames  are  crafted  in  a lustrous  gold  colour  and  come 
fully  assembled.  Reserve  your  orders  now. 


Also  For  Your  Graduation... 

BOOKS  ‘Compact  Oxford  Dictionary  ‘Canadian  Encyclopedia  ‘History  of 
Women  in  the  West  volume  one  GIFTS  ‘watches  *silk  ties  ‘plaques 
•Cross®  pens  ‘bookends  ‘casual  & athletic  clothing  ‘pewter  & ceramic  mugs 


•FREE  copy  of  University  of  Toronto:  A Souvenir 
with  any  graduation  purchase  of  $20.00  or  more. 


University  of  Toronto  Bookstore 

214  College  Street  in  the  Koffler  Student  Centre  978  7919 


Oh  what  a 
Reeling! 


World  Travel 

Specializing  in  Conferences, 
Business  Trips,  Vacations 
at  LOWEST  PRICES 

At  our  new  location:  323  College  St., 

(next  to  College  Books)  Toronto,  Ont. 

(416)  979-2191  Fax:  979-2626 


GETA  SOUND 
EDUCATION 


Open  College 

University  -level  credit  Courses 


Books 


The  following  are  books  by  U ofT  staff. 
Where  there  is  multiple  authorship  or 
editorship , staff  are  indicated  with  an 
asterisk. 

April 

Restructuring  Canada’s  Health 
Services  System:  How  Do  We  Get 
There  from  Here?  edited  by  Raisa  B. 
Deber  and  Gail  G.  Thompson 
(University  of  Toronto  Press;  420 
pages;  $50  cloth,  $25  paper).  At  the 
Fourth  Canadian  Conference  on 
Health  Economics,  contributors 
addressed  a wide  range  of  funda- 
mental issues  related  to  health  care 
policies  and  structures.  Their  pa- 
pers, collected  in  this  volume,  discuss 
new  developments  in  health  care 
delivery,  assess  implications  of  such 
new  policies  as  home  care  and  health 
promotion  and  propose  concrete 
alternatives  for  restructuring  the 
present  system  to  sustain  universal 
medicare. 

Serving  the  Present  Age:  Revivalism, 
Progressivism  and  the  Methodist 
Tradition  in  Canada,  by  Phyllis  D. 
Airhart  (McGill-Queen’s  University 
Press;  218  pages;  $34.95).  During 
the  19th  century,  revivalism  spurred 
the  rapid  growth  of  Methodism  in 
Canada.  But  at  the  dawn  of  the  20th 
century,  the  revivalist  and  perfec- 
tionist ideals  spawned  by  John 
Wesley  came  face  to  face  with  a 
changing  world  and  the  Methodist 
church  underwent  a pivotal  transi- 
tion. This  examination  of  that 
transition  considers  the  key  role 
Methodism  played  in  the  collapse 
of  the  19th-century  evangelical 
consensus  and  discusses  the  way  in 
which  changes  in  Methodism  de- 
cisively shaped  20th-century  main- 
stream Protestantism  in  Canada. 

Gramsci’s  Democratic  Theory: 
Contributions  to  a Post-Liberal 
Democracy,  by  Sue  Golding 
(University  of  Toronto  Press;  221 
pages;  $45  cloth,  $17.95  paper).  The 
prison  notebooks  of  Antonio 
Gramsci  serve  as  the  foundation  for 
this  study  of  Gramsci’s  contribution 
to  radical  democratic  theory.  The 
analysis  encompasses  English,  Italian 
and  French  debates  as  well  as  polit- 
ical and  philosophical  discussions  on 
the  limitation  of  liberal  and  socialist 
democratic  theory. 

Ukrainian  Literature  in  the 
Twentieth  Century:  A Reader’s 
Guide,  by  George  S.N.  Luckyj 
(University  of  Toronto  Press;  136 
pages;  $40  cloth,  $18.95  paper).  This 
guide  provides  a survey  of  the  main 
literary  trends  of  Ukraine,  its  chief 
authors  and  their  works,  as  seen 
against  the  historical  background  of 
the  present  century.  It  also  provides 
information  about  literary  develop- 
ments both  in  Ukraine  and  the 


Ukrainian  emigration  and  diaspora. 

Maynard  Keynes:  An  Economist’s 
Biography,  by  D.E.  Moggridge 
(Routledge;  941  pages;  $42.95).  A 
full  biography,  both  personal  and 
intellectual,  of  Maynard  Keynes. 

Catching  up 

Variable  Star  Research:  An 
International  Perspective,  edited  by 
John  R.  Percy*,  Janet  A.  Mattei  and 
Christiaan  Sterken  (Cambridge 
University  Press;  330  pages;  $49.95 
US).  This  book  — the  proceedings 
of  an  international  conference  held  in 
Brussels  in  1990  — describes  the 
current  state  of  variable  star  research 
and  the  many  benefits  of  interna- 
tional cooperation  not  only  by  pro- 
fessional astronomers  but  by  the 
thousands  of  skilled  amateur  as- 
tronomers who  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  this  area  of  research. 

Dictionary  of  Old  English:  Fascicle 
AL,  edited  by  Antonette  diPaolo 
Healey,  Joan  Holland,  David 
McDougall,  Ian  McDougall,  Nancy 
Speirs  and  Pauline  Thompson 
(Pontifical  Institute  of  Mediaeval 
Studies;  5 pages,  3 fiche;  $11  pack- 
aged set).  The  Dictionary  of  Old 
English  is  a historical  dictionary  based 
on  records  written  in  English  be- 
tween 600  and  1150  AD.  It  pro- 
vides full  coverage  of  the  earliest 
period  of  English,  complementing 
the  treatment  of  the  later  stages  of 
the  language  in  the  Oxford  English 
Dictionary.  The  letter  A contains 
617  headwords  in  771  pages  on  three 
microfiche.  Sold  as  a package  with 
Abbreviations  for  Latin  Sources  and 
Bibliography  of  Editions. 

Dictionary  of  Old  English: 
Abbreviations  for  Latin  Sources  and 
Bibliography  of  Editions,  compiled 
by  Pauline  A.  Thompson  with 
Robert  Stanton  (Pontifical  Institute 
of  Mediaeval  Studies;  50  pages;  $11 
packaged  set).  Based  on  a Latin 
short-title  reference  system  now 
widely  used  in  the  Old  English 
community,  this  list  provides  full 
bibliographical  and  citation  system 
information  for  decoding  the  Latin 
short  tides  used  in  the  Dictionary  of 
Old  English.  Sold  as  a package  with 
Fascicle  AS. 


The  Bulletin  regularly  publishes  an- 
nouncements of  new  books  by  U of  T 
staff.  These  appear  in  the  second 
issue  each  month.  When  submitting 
an  announcement,  please  remember 
we  need  not  only  the  tide  and  au- 
thors) or  editor(s)  but  also  the  pub- 
lisher, number  of  pages  and  price 
along  with  a small  blurb  describing 
the  work.  The  deadline  for  submis- 
sions is  Monday,  two  week  prior  to 
publication. 
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HART  HOUSE 
HAIR  PLACE 


Lectures 


Where  is  Ontario  Heading? 

Wednesday,  April  29 
Prof.  Graham  White,  political  science, 
Erindale  College;  third  in  series  of  five 
Canadian  Perspectives  lectures.  Council 
Chamber,  South  Building,  Erindale 
College.  10  to  11:45  xm.  Tickets  $7.  Senior 
Alumni  and  Associates  of  Erindale 

Development  of  Limits  for 
Human  Exposure  to  Chemicals. 

Wednesday,  April  29 
Gloria  Rachamin,  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Labour.  4227  Medical  Sciences  Building. 
4 p.m.  Pharmacology 

History  of  Psychiatry:  A 
Burgeoning  Industry. 

Friday,  May  1 

Prof.  Edward  Shorter,  Hannah  Chair  in 
the  History  of  Medicine.  Auditorium, 
Queen  Street  Mental  Health  Centre;  in 
conjunction  with  History  of  Canadian 
Psychiatry  research  seminar.  9 a.m. 
Psychiatry  and  Queen  Street  Mental  Health 
Centre 

Restructuring  of  the  Mass  Media 
Sector  in  East  Germany: 
Press,  TV,  Radio. 

Tuesday,  May  5 

Prof.  Jurgen  Muller,  Deutsches  Institut 
fur  Wirtschaftsforschung,  Berlin. 
Combination  Room,  Trinity  College. 
8 p.m.  Trinity  and  Ontario  Goethe  Society 

Mr.  Sam:  The  Making  of  a 
Whiskey  Empire. 

Wednesday,  May  6 

Prof.  Michael  Marrus,  Department  of 
History,  final  in  series  of  five  Canadian 
Perspectives  lectures.  Council  Chamber, 
South  Building,  Erindale  College.  10  to 
11:45  a.m.  Tickets  $7.  Senior  Alumni  and 
Associates  of  Erindale 

Calendars,  Ziqqurrats  and 
the  Stars. 

Thursday,  May  7 
Prof.  Robert  Chadwick,  John  Abbot 
College.  Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  8 p.m.  Canadian  Society  for 
Mesopotamian  Studies 


COLLOQUIA 


School  Matters:  Effective  Schools 
in  the  Inner  City. 

Wednesday,  April  29 

Louise  Stoll,  Halton  Board  of  Education. 
Room  069,  45  Walmer  Rd.  4 p.m.  Child 
Study 

Visualization  of  Macromolecules 
and  Polymer  Architecture  by 
Atomic  Force  Microscopy. 

Friday,  May  1 

Prof.  G.J.  Vancso,  Department  of 
Chemistry.  158  Lash  Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  3:30  p.m.  Chemistry 


Seminars 


Social  Segregation  in  Budapest. 

Tuesday,  April  28 
Prof.  Gabor  Czandi,  Eotvos  Lorand 
University,  Budapest.  410  Tip  Top 
Building,  455  Spadina  Ave.  Urban  & 
Community  Studies  and  CREES 

Aging  Ukrainian  and  Jewish 


Immigrants:  A Preliminary 
Investigation. 

Thursday,  April  30 

Allen  Glicksman  and  Tanya  Koropeckyj, 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Boardroom, 
Multicultural  Society  of  Ontario,  43 
Queen’s  Park  Cres.  E.  4 to  6 p.m. 
Ukrainian  Studies 

Aspects  of  Tissue  Segmentation 

with  3-D  Imaging  Workstations. 

Tuesday,  May  5 

Wido  Menhardt,  ISG  Technologies. 
SG16  Reichmann  Research  Building, 
Sunnybrook  Health  Science  Centre. 
11  a.m.  Medical  Physics 

An  Optimal  Ordering, 
Inspection  and  Replacement 
Policy  for  a Partially  Observable 
Markov  Process  Maintenance 
Model  with  Non-Readily 
Available  Spares. 

Friday,  May  8 

Prof.  Kiran  Seth,  Indian  Institute  of 
Technology,  Haus  Khas.  211  Rosebrugh 
Building.  2 p.m.  Industrial  Engineering 


Meetings  & 
Conferences 


Business  Board. 

Monday,  April  27 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m. 

University  Affairs  Board. 

Tuesday,  April  28 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4 p.m. 

Annual  Research  Meeting  of  the 
Department  of  Ophthalmology. 

Thursday,  April  30 

Presentations  by  residents,  fellows  and 
faculty,  McCulloch  lecture  by  Prof.  Pat 
Stewart,  Department  of  Anatomy,  entided 
Blood  Brain  Barrier  as  It  Relates  to  the 
Eye.  Auditorium.  Koffler  Institute  for 
Pharmacy  Management.  8 a.m.  to  6 p.m. 
Information:  Elizabeth  Le  Ber,  978-2635. 
Ophthalmology 

Academic  Board. 

Thursday,  April  30 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4:15  p.m. 

History  of  Canadian  Psychiatry. 

Friday,  May  1 

Research-in-progress  seminar.  Farrar 
lecture  by  Prof.  Edward  Shorter,  Hannah 
Chair  in  the  History  of  Medicine,  entitled 
History  of  Psychiatry:  A Burgeoning 
Industry.  Auditorium,  Queen  Street 
Mental  Health  Centre.  9 xm.  to  4:30  p.m. 
Registration  fee:  $40,  full-time  students 
$20;  lecture  free.  Information  and  regis- 
tration: Randy  Sorenson,  535-8501,  ext. 
2172.  Psychiatry  and  Queen  Street  Mental 
Health  Centre 

New  Plants  for  Old: 
Refurbishing  the  Pickering  and 
Bruce  A Stations. 

Wednesday,  May  6 

Annual  seminar.  The  Task  Ahead:  Aims 
of  the  Refurbishing  Program,  Nigel  Blair 
Johns,  Ontario  Hydro.  2 to  2:35  p.m. 
Retubing:  Reducing  the  Time,  Cost  and 
Man  Rem,  Jeff  Weed,  Ontario  Hydro. 
2:35  to  3:10  p.m. 

Steam  Generators:  Problems  and 
Solutions,  Alex  Brennenstuhl,  Ontario 
Hydro.  3:30  to  4:05  p.m. 

Calandria  Vault  Corrosion,  Mahvash 
Mirzai,  Ontario  Hydro.  4:05  to  4:40  p.m. 
Backfits:  Instrumentation  and  Control 
Systems,  Bob  Jeppesen,  Ontario  Hydro. 
4:40  to  5:15  p.m.  1105  Sandford  Fleming 
Building.  Centre  for  Nuclear  Engineering 


Music 


TRINITY  COLLEGE 

Choral  Evensong. 

Wednesday,  April  29 
Robert  Bell,  director.  5:30  p.m. 
Wednesday,  May  6 
Choral  Evensong. 

Robert  Bell,  director.  5:30  p.m. 

FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 
Opera  Excerpts. 

Fridays  and  Saturdays, 
MayI  to  May  9 

Opera  Division  presents  fully  staged  and 
costumed  excerpts  from  the  operatic  reper- 
toire. MacMillan  Theatre.  8 p.m.  Tickets 
$10,  students  and  seniors  $5. 


Plays  & 
Readings 


Kanashibetsu. 

Tuesday,  June  9 and 
Wednesday,  June  10 

Written  and  directed  by  Soh  Kuramoto;  in 
Japanese  with  English  subtitles.  Young 
People’s  Theatre.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $21.40, 
students,  seniors  and  equity  members 
$12.84.  Information  and  reservations: 
864-9732.  IIP 


Exhibitions 


ROBARTS  LIBRARY 
The  Royal  City  of  Cracow. 

To  April  29 

Depicts  the  architecture  and  monuments 
of  Cracow,  co-sponsored  by  the  Polish 
Heritage  Society.  Main  Display  Area. 
Hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to 
midnight;  Saturday:  9 a.m.  to  10  p.m.; 
Sunday,  1 to  10  p.m.  Alumni  (A  Community 
Relations 

VICTORIA  UNIVERSITY 
Virginia  Woolf:  1882-1941 

To  MayI 

Posters  from  the  British  Council  and  books 
and  pamphlets  from  Victoria  University’s 
special  collection.  E.J.  Pratt  Library. 
Hours:  Monday  to  Thursday,  8:45  a.m.  to 
midnight;  Friday,  8:45  a.m.  to  6 p.m.; 
Saturday,  noon  to  5 p.m.;  Sunday  1 to 
5 p.m. 

SCARBOROUGH  COLLEGE 
Senior  Student  New  Work. 

To  MayI 

Senior  student  show.  The  Gallery.  Gallery 
hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  11  xm.  to  4 p.m. 

JUSTINAM.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY,  HART  HOUSE 
Hart  House  Art  Competition  and 
70th  Annual  Exhibit  of 
Photographs. 

To  April  9 

Sponsored  by  the  Hart  House  Art  and 
Camera  Club  Committees.  Both  Galleries. 
April  16  to  May  7 

Mediaeval  Art  from  The  Malcove 


Collection. 

A selection  from  the  collection;  com- 
memorating the  10th  anniversary  of  its 
arrival  at  U of  T.  Both  Galleries.  Gallery 
hours:  Monday  and  Friday,  11  a.m.  to 
6 p.m.;  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  11  a.m.  to  8 p.m.;  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  1 to  4 p.m. 

THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY 

Dramatis  personae. 

To  May  29 

Exhibition  of  amateur  theatre  at  U ofT 
from  1879  to  1939.  1st  and  2nd  floors. 
Hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  9 xm.  to  5 p.m. 

SCHOOL  OF  ARCHITEC- 
TURE & LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE 
Thesis  Projects. 

To  June  19 

Student  work  from  the  graduating  class. 
The  Galleries,  230  College  St.  Hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

ERINDALE  COLLEGE 
David  Blackwood. 

May  7 to  May  28 

A gift  of  prints  from  his  collection.  Art 
Gallery.  Gallery  hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 
11  a.m.  to  7 p.m.;  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
noon  to  5 p.m. 


Miscellany 


Canadian  Music  Competitions. 

Monday,  April  27  to 
Sunday,  May  3 

Young  classical  musicians  aged  7 to  25; 
piano,  violin,  cello,  voice,  guitar  and  winds. 
George  Ignatieff  Theatre,  15  Devonshire 
Place.  Performances  at  9 a.m.,  1.30  and 
7 p.m.  daily.  Tickets  $2  per  day. 
Information:  Prof.  Alice  Rathe,  585-4408. 
Victoria  College 

Biomedical  Communications 
Open  House. 

Thursday,  May  7;  Friday,  May  8; 

and  Saturday,  May  9 
Medical  art  on  display.  3rd  floor,  256 
McCaul  St.  Thursday,  11  a.m.  to  8 p.m.; 
Friday,  2 to  5 p.m.;  Saturday,  10  a.m.  to 
5 p.m.  Biomedical  Communications 

Victoria  University  Convocation. 

Thursday,  May  14 
Installation  of  Chancellor  Sang-Chul  Lee 
and  Emmanuel  College  graduation. 
Honorary  degrees  will  be  conferred  on 
Rev.  Alfred  Amos  Dumont  and  Genevieve 
Frances  Carder.  Chancellor  Sang-Chul 
Lee  will  address  convocation.  Convocation 
Hall.  8 p.m. 


Deadlines 


Please  note  that  information  for  Events 
listings  must  be  received  in  writing  at 
The  Bulletin  offices,  21  King’s  College 
Circle,  2nd  floor,  by  the  following  times: 

Issue  of  May  11,  for  events  taking 
place  May  11  to  25:  MONDAY, 
April  27. 

Issue  of  May  25,  for  events  taking 
place  May  25  to  June  8:  MONDAY, 
May  11. 


Cuts  are  our  specialty 


Men's $12 

Women’s  cut $16 

Perms $60 

Highlights $46 


GST  included  in  price 

“Our  experience  means 

professional  results " 


MONDAY -FRIDAY 
8:30  - 5:30 

7 HART  HOUSE  CIRCLE 
978-2431 


Sigmund  Samuel 
Library  and 
Science  & 
Medicine  Library 
Hours 

Monday  to  Thursday 
8:30  a.m.  to  11  p.m. 
Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to  6 p.m. 
Saturday,  9 a.m.  to  10  p.m. 
Sunday,  1 to  10  p.m. 


Robarts  Library 
Hours 

Monday  to  Friday 
8:30  a.m.  to  midnight 

Saturday,  9 a.m.  to  10  p.m. 
Sunday,  1 to  10  p.m. 


Thomas  Fisher 
Rare  Book  Library 
Hours 

Monday  to  Friday 
9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


A New  Spirit 
of  Giving 

A national  program  to  encourage  giving 
and  volunteering 
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CLASSIFIED 


A classified  ad  costs  $15  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  additional  word  (maximum  70).  Your  name 
counts  as  one  word  as  does  your  phone  number,  but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each  be  counted 
as  a word.  No  charge  for  postal  code.  A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to 
Nancy  Bush,  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  2nd  FI.,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1A1. 
Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt  please 
include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope. 


ACC< 

DMMODATION 

Rlnt 

als  Available: 

-Mi 

:tro  £=f  Area  — 

Casa  Loma  Inn  (Annex).  20-room  inn  on 
quiet  street.  Attractive,  clean,  comfortable 
rooms.  4-piece  baths,  air  conditioning,  TV, 
radio,  fridge,  laundry,  parking.  U of  T,  sub- 
way, restaurants  minutes  away.  Non-smok- 
ers only.  Competitive  daily,  weekly,  month- 
ly rates.  924-4540. 

Sabbatical  rental.  Spacious,  furnished, 
renovated,  4-bedroom  home.  Quiet  street 
close  to  subway,  schools  and  High  Park. 
Private  drive,  large  garden,  deck.  From 
July/September  1992  until  July/August 
1993.  $1 ,650/month  + utilities.  536-4373, 
978-7891. 

Sabbatical  rental.  Available  from  July  1992 
to  August  1993.  Newly  renovated,  furnished 
home.  3 bedrooms,  2 bathrooms,  den  with 
fireplace,  walk-out  to  deck,  5 appliances. 
Close  to  subway.  Asking  $1, 300/month 
plus  utilities.  221-7090. 

Sabbatical  rental:  west  Annex.  Walk  to  U 
of  T.  July  1/August  1,  1992  to  June  30, 
1993.  Close  to  subway,  stores,  schools, 
parks.  Victorian  townhouse,  fully  fur- 
nished/equipped. Two  studies,  open-plan 
dining/living  area,  two  bedrooms,  two  bath- 
rooms, fireplace,  deck,  garden,  parking. 
$1,550  + utilities.  588-3388. 

One-bedroom  penthouse  apartment,  beau- 
tifully furnished,  centrally  located  in 
Bay/Bloor  area.  Looking  for  quiet,  respon- 
sible, single,  non-smoking  tenant.  Separate 
kitchen,  living/dining  area  combined,  park- 
ing. Commencing  June  1992  through 
September.  $1 ,500/month.  960-3518. 

Sabbatical  rental.  Fully  furnished  2-bed- 
room condominium.  2 bathrooms,  L- 
shaped  living  & dining,  balcony.  Overlooking 
park.  Forest  Hill  location.  Direct  subway  1 0 
minutes  to  U of  T.  5 appliances,  elegant 
decor.  Non-smokers.  $1 ,425/month  inclu- 
sive. 787-8464. 

Fully  furnished  house  on  quiet  cul-de-sac, 
St.  Clair  & Christie.  3 bedrooms,  finished 
room  & powder  room  in  basement,  parking, 
garden.  Close  to  schools,  shopping,  TTC. 
Available  May  1 for  1 year  +.  $1 ,250  + util- 
ities. Margo,  964-0498. 

High  Park  — • Glendale.  Restored,  two- 
storey,  detached,  four-bedroom.  All  large 
rooms.  Hardwood  floors,  stained  glass  win- 
dows, dining-room,  French  doors,  laundry, 
four  appliances,  parking.  $1,250.  Furnished 
or  unfurnished.  References.  Call  collect 
(613)  544-0970,  Toronto  762-2205. 

Bloor  West  Village.  Bright,  clean,  2-bed- 
room apartment  in  private,  renovated  house. 
Fireplace,  dining-room,  garden.  Major  ap- 
pliances and  heating  included.  Laundry  fa- 
cilities and  parking  on  premises  available. 
Near  Runnymede  subway.  Available  May  1 . 
$1,150.  483-3984,  533-1440. 

Sabbatical-bound  professor  has  fully  fur- 
nished four-bedroom  townhouse  near 
Scarborough  College,  for  rent  for  one  year 
beginning  July.  Situated  on  quiet  cul-de-sac 
overlooking  large  open  area.  Central  air, 
attached  garage,  all  appliances,  close  to  all 
amenities.  Non-smokers.  For  information: 
284-8823. 

Furnished  sublet — July  1 , 1 992  to  July  1 , 


1993.  Yonge/St.  Clair,  V4  block  from  Yonge 
subway,  good  shopping,  2 bedrooms,  2 
bathrooms,  air-conditioned,  pool,  dish- 
washer, microwave,  parking,  park  and  lake 
view.  923-5574. 

Furnished,  self-contained  2 rooms  with 
bathroom  in  an  elegant,  large  house. 
Suitable  for  single  female.  Close  to  U of  T. 
Available  September.  $500/month.  Tel.  656- 
6160.  Please  call  very  late  or  early  morn- 
ings. May  14  — June  18  call  231-4347. 

House  for  rent,  Dufferin/Eglinton. 

Educational  leave,  July  1992  — August 
1993. 3 bedrooms,  2 bathrooms,  detached, 
3-appliance  kitchen,  air  conditioning,  large 
backyard.  Close  to  subway.  Children  wel- 
come! $1,200  furnished  or  unfurnished. 
653-3202. 

July  and  August  only.  Leaside  Towers. 
Furnished  1-bedroom,  19th  floor. 
Underground  parking,  TTC  (24-hour  ser- 
vice), air  conditioning,  pool,  valet  parking, 
24-hour  security.  $650/month.  467-0980 
(Ann)  or  leave  your  name  & number,  (613) 
238-7443  (Michael  Hicks). 

North  Toronto.  4-bedroom  house,  fur- 
nished, quiet  neighbourhood,  all  appliances, 
garden,  finished  basement,  two-car  drive- 
way, close  to  all  schools  and  TTC.  No  pets, 
non-smoker(s).  September  1992  — April 
1993.  $1, 000/month  plus  utilities.  494- 
1099. 

Yonge/Davisville,  architect-renovated,  fully 
furnished  home  while  owners  abroad,  from 
September,  6 months  to  2 years.  3 storeys, 
3 bedrooms,  2V2  baths,  big  walk-out  base- 
ment “nanny  suite",  generous  storage. 
Open-concept  main  floor,  cathedral  ceil- 
ing, light  everywhere.  Quiet  street  5 minutes 
to  subway.  Parking,  garden,  patio,  decks, 
piano,  intercom.  Quick  access  University. 
$1,800  monthly.  Phone/fax:  485-9032. 

Coxwell/Danforth.  Close  to  subway.  Two- 
storey,  4-bedroom  detached  brick  house, 
beautiful  wood  trim,  hardwood  floors,  four 
appliances.  Patio,  garden,  garage.  Central 
air  conditioning,  gas  furnace.  No  pets.  Non- 
smokers.  $1,400  per  month  plus  utilities. 
Available  July  1.  Prof.  Chan,  461-7069. 

October  1992  (flexible):  gone  for  one  year; 
leaving  large,  sunny  9-room  home;  fully 
furnished  and  equipped;  3/4  bedrooms; 
large  kitchen  and  main  rooms;  private  yard 
and  upper  deck;  fast  transit  downtown. 
$1 ,650/month  inclusive.  Queen/Leslie.  Call 
Gord,  778-5112. 

Beaches  lakefront,  furnished,  3 bedrooms, 
2 large  living-rooms,  2 bathrooms,  wash- 
er, dryer,  lake  views  most  rooms,  excellent 
schools  nearby,  friendly  street,  many  chil- 
dren. $2, 700/month,  everything  included 
or  $2, 200/month  unfurnished  plus  utilities. 
Available  July  1 for  1 year  plus.  Susan  or 
Will,  366-3169  days;  691-5327  evenings; 
fax  693-5709. 

Across  from  University  Police  — Spadina 
Avenue.  Renovated  Victorian  house.  Spiral 
stairs  leading  from  living-room  (bay  win- 
dow) to  large  kitchen,  bedroom,  bathroom. 
Central  vacuum,  air.  Partly  furnished,  quiet, 
no  smoking,  very  clean.  Available  July. 
$795  inclusive.  978-6269  (days),  925-8128 
(evenings). 

Annex  sabbatical  rental — short  walk/cycie 
to  U of  T.  Spacious  3-storey  furnished  fam- 
ily home;  4 bedrooms,  2V2  baths,  second- 


floor  laundry  and  family  rooms,  new  reno- 
vations, garage,  fenced  yard.  No  smoking 
or  pets  please.  $2, 000/month  including 
weekly  cleaning  + utilities.  Flexible  avail- 
ability, June  1 992  — September  1 993. 588- 
3963. 

Sabbatical  rental  at  Colonnade:  July  1992 
to  September  1 993.  Fully  furnished  2-bed- 
room apartment.  Magnificent  south  view 
overlooking  U of  T campus,  city  and  lake. 
Balcony,  all  modern  appliances,  TV,  VCR, 
stereo.  $1,450. 964-7475. 

Mature  student  going  to  Germany.  Family 
home,  fully  finished,  ideal  for  children. 
Available  mid-August  1992  for  one  year 
(negotiable).  $1,1 50/month  plus  utilities. 
Car  also  available.  Seeking  rental  accom- 
modation in  Stuttgart.  737-1373. 

For  rent  July  1992  — July  1993.  South 
Etobicoke,  Furnished  2-bedroom  bunga- 
low, large  yard,  garage.  Walk  to  GO  Train, 
buses.  Near  lake  and  parks.  No  pets.  Non- 
smokers.  $1,000  plus.  Call  255-9306. 

Beaches  (Glen  Manor).  One  of  the  finest 
properties  in  the  Beach.  Completely  fur- 
nished, 3 bedrooms,  den,  fireplace,  family 
room,  private  garden,  6 appliances,  2 bath- 
rooms, whirlpool,  walk-out  patio.  July  31  — 
July  31,  flexible.  $2,000  + utilities.  690- 
6146. 

Cheery  basement  apartment.  Full-size  re- 
frigerator and  stove;  private  bathroom.  Lots 
of  closet  space.  Separate  entrance.  Steps  to 
Ossington  subway  and  Bloor  Street.  Utilities, 
cable  and  laundry  facilities  included  in  $425. 
(Sorry,  no  smoking  or  pets).  Available  June 
1 . Call  or  leave  message  at  531  -4234. 

Summer  rental.  June — August,  furnished 
upper  duplex,  Yonge  & St.  Clair;  near  U of  T, 
subway,  park,  shops.  2/3  bedrooms,  gar- 
den, parking,  dishwasher,  piano.  Non-smok- 
ers. Suit  responsible  family.  $800  per 
month.  925-1627. 

2-bedroom  apartment  for  rent  August  15 
— June  15.  High  Park,  high-rise,  newly 
decorated  & furnished,  indoor  parking, 
close  to  subway  and  Bloor  West  Village. 
Ideal  for  visiting  faculty.  $1 ,050/month. 
762-1916. 

Charming  Victorian  upstairs  flat,  Spadina 
near  Wilicocks,  available  September  1. 
Large  living-room,  four  bedrooms  (two 
good  sized,  two  very  large,  one  with  stained 
glass).  Laundry,  deck.  Unfurnished.  Non- 
smokers  please.  $1,850  + hydro.  920-8645. 

Beaches  3-floor  house  across  from  park, 
steps  from  boardwalk,  TTC.  3 bedrooms, 
den,  2V2  baths,  air-conditioned.  Non-smok- 
ers. References  required.  June  26  to  July 
31.  $1,200  + utilities.  698-5485. 

St.  Clair  & Dufferin.  Large  1-bedroom  + 
sun-room/den.  Renovated,  oak  floors,  bay 
windows,  laundry,  microwave,  garden,  pri- 
vate deck,  eat-in  kitchen,  close  to  TTC  & 
stores.  $850  (negotiable).  604-1107. 

High  Park:  steps  to  park  and  subway,  1 
bedroom,  cathedral  ceiling  with  skylights, 
modern  kitchen.  $700/month  + utilities,  in- 
cluding laundry  facilities,  central  air,  appli- 
ances, BBQ.  Suit  one  person  or  couple. 
Available  July  1.769-8177. 

Dundas/Ossington  TTC,  stores,  parks.  Non- 
smokers  needed  for  our  Victorian  home  on 
quiet  boulevard,  utilities  included!  Available 


June  1,  self-contained  except  bath.  One- 
bedroom,  lofty  ceilings,  fans,  bay  window, 
deck,  new  kitchen,  walk-in  closets,  $595, 
suit  couple  or  single.  Junior  one-bedroom 
above  garden,  sharp  renovation,  fan,  new 
kitchen,  $565.  Tom,  531-7082. 

Apartment  in  six-year-old  arts  co-op  at  foot 
of  Bathurst  Street,  on  Queen’s  Quay  (served 
by  TTC).  One-bedroom  plus  den  (technically 
a 2-bedroom  apartment),  with  laundry. 
Comfortably  furnished,  including  TV,  VCR, 
stereo,  maintained  Yamaha  piano.  Balcony, 
great  view  of  cityscape.  Available,  with  the 
possibility  of  flexibility,  end  of  May  until 
July  1993.  Price  is  $925/month  plus  Hydro. 
Possible  unfurnished  rental.  Phone  979- 
5941  for  more  information. 

High  Park  duplex.  New,  bright,  attractive  2- 
bedroom,  unfurnished,  broadloom,  kitchen 
with  walk-out,  brick  fireplace,  appliances, 
garden,  parking.  Available  June  1.  $1,050 
+.  H:  767-0708;  W:  813-7197. 

Summer  rental.  Markham  Street/Harbord. 
Owner’s  spacious,  nicely  furnished,  2-levei 
apartment  in  quiet  Victorian  home.  2 bed- 
rooms/den, study,  2 baths.  Antiques.  Deck, 
garden,  garage.  Non-smokers.  May- 
September.  $1 ,225/month  inclusive,  ne- 
gotiable. 960-1881. 

Bright,  clean,  new,  one-bedroom  apart- 
ment available  for  summer  sublet  in  con- 
venient central  location  at  Church  and 
Gloucester.  15-minute  walk  to  University. 
Air-conditioned.  June  1 , 1 992  until  August 
30, 1992.  $500/month.  920-6983. 

House  available.  Short-term  sublet,  July- 
August  1992.  Beach,  furnished,  2-car 
garage  parking,  5 bedrooms,  2 bathrooms, 
5 appliances,  deck,  landscaped  yard,  fin- 
ished basement,  close  to  all  amenities. 
Price  negotiable.  Jim,  396-2335,  or  699- 
5477  (evenings). 

Short-term  apartments.  Madison  Avenue. 
Immaculate  one-bedroom  + bachelors. 
Newly  decorated  and  furnished.  Fully 
equipped,  TV,  telephone,  laundry  and  park- 
ing. Quiet,  smoke-  and  pet-free.  Walk  to 
U of  T,  Yorkvilie  and  Museum.  From  $250 
weekly,  967-6474. 

3+  bedroom  detached  2-storey  house.  Near 
TTC/subway.  Close  io  schools.  2 baths,  ap- 
pliances, large  yard,  AC,  hardwood  floors, 
parking.  Carpeted  basement  with  large  bed- 
room, bathroom,  separate  entrance. 
$1 ,300/month.  Available  June.  782-7115. 


Accommodati 
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House/apartment  wanted  to  rent. 

Professional  couple  will  rent  and  care  for 
your  central  Toronto  home.  Non-smoking, 
no  pets.  Excellent  references  from  faculty. 
Available  September  1 992  — March  1 993. 
Jennifer,  440-7612. 

Visiting  faculty  member  requires  furnished 
apartment  or  house  for  September  1 — 
December  31 , 1 992  near  St.  George  cam- 
pus or  close  to  transit.  Dates  of  residency 
flexible.  Please  contact:  James  Delgrande, 
Department  of  Computing  Science,  Simon 
Fraser  University,  Burnaby,  B.C.  V5A 1S6; 
phone;  (604)  291-4335  (0),  (604)  291- 
3045  (fax),  (604)  937-5379  (H).  I will  be  in 
Toronto  May  9-18,  and  may  be  contacted 
at  424-1 146  then. 


Reliable  graduate  student  couple  from 
University  of  Chicago  doing  research  at 
University  of  Toronto  campus  would  iove  to 
house-sit  for  you  June  — August.  Local  ref- 
erences available.  Please  contact  Beth  at 
585-4542  (Emmanuel  College). 

Ottawa  family  needs  furnished  or  unfur- 
nished 3-bedroom  house  or  apartment 
August  1, 1992  to  June  30, 1993.  Garden 
or  near  park.  Walk  to  subway/shopping. 
Near  daycare.  Parking  or  permit.  Bloor 
West/High  Park  ideal.  Maximum  $1,500 
including  heat.  (613)  832-4416  (home), 
(613)  996-8145  (days),  P.G.  Burrows. 

Urgently  required  (or  early  May.  Spacious 
one-bedroom  fiat  or  apartment  with  park- 
ing. No  basements,  please.  Fairly  central. 
Non-smoker.  Approximately  $600  per 
month.  466-4181. 

A Dutch  scientist  on  a government  ex- 
change posting  seeks  furnished  accom- 
modation for  his  family  of  four  during  the 
period  August  1 , 1 992  — August  1 , 1 993. 
Preferred  location  central  Toronto.  Phone 
635-21 90  (9  to  5)  or  889-9557  (evenings). 
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House  to  share/Broadview  & Danforth. 

Transit.  Large,  quality  renovation;  smoke- 
and  pet-free;  9’  x 12'  bedroom/office  with 
private  deck  over  backyard,  newly  furnished. 
Ideal  for  visiting  professor  or  doctoral  stu- 
dent. Considerate  and  organized  house- 
mate wanted.  Share  entire  house.  $400  in- 
cludes maid.  Available  immediately.  Ken 
Shepard  Ph.D.  463-0423. 

Share  beautiful,  two-storey  home  with  fe- 
male owner.  Ideal  Pape  and  Danforth  area. 
Fully  furnished,  parking,  laundry,  lovely 
garden.  Simply  move  in  and  enjoy!  Non- 
smoker  preferred.  $650/month  all  inclu- 
sive. Roula,  after  6 p.m.,  421-0391. 

Huron/Bloor.  Doctoral  student  looking  for 
a female  roommate  to  share  a beautiful, 
spacious,  2-bedroom  apartment.  Non- 
smoker,  professional  or  graduate  student 
preferred.  Available  June  1.  $550  + elec- 
tricity/month. Call  963-8939. 
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Summer  sublet  in  London,  Ontario.  A large 
room  in  a house  with  shared  bathroom, 
kitchen,  living-room  and  garden.  Laundry  fa- 
cilities available.  Rent  $31 5/month  + utili- 
ties. Available  from  May  1 to  August  31, 
1 992.  Call  in  Toronto  494-21 22  after  8 p.m. 
or  in  London  (519)  432-6220. 
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London  sabbatical  flat.  Available 
September  1992  to  May/June  1993.  2-3 
bedrooms,  centrally  located,  spacious,  com- 
fortable. Fully  furnished  and  equipped,  with 
appliances  (including  washer,  dryer,  dish- 
washer), central  heating.  Monthly  rent  £858. 
Inquiries/information;  Toronto  964-7701. 

Bournemouth.  England’s  premier  south 
coast  resort.  Luxury  furnished  apartment 
available  for  3 or  4 months  this  summer. 
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Rent  or  exchange  for  accommodation  in 
Toronto.  2 double  bedrooms.  Ocean  view. 
2-year-old  building.  Pollard,  586-4459. 

Paris.  Serres-Babylone.  Luxurious  3-bed- 
room  apartment.  150  m 2,  bright,  quiet,  4th 
floor  with  elevator.  Available  for  2 weeks  be- 
ginning May  23.  Phone  978-4347  (days), 
787-9477  (evenings).  After  May  5,  phone 
33  1 45  48  64  18. 


Accommodation 

Exchange 


Sydney,  Australia  — house  & car  ex- 
change. Law  prof,  at  University  of  NSW 
seeks  to  exchange  furnished  houses  (car 
also  available)  with  a Toronto  resident  from 
September  1 992  to  February  1 993  (or  part 
thereof).  For  more  information,  call  Myles 
(in  Toronto)  at  595-6054  (days)  or  963- 
8232  (evenings). 


Bf.d  6c  Breakfast 


Windsor,  Ontario.  Bed  and  Breakfast  near 
U of  W.  $45  single,  $50  double.  Quiet,  an- 
tique furnishings,  full  breakfast.  Call  (519) 
256-3937. 

Warm,  friendly  Bed  & Breakfast  adjacent 
to  downtown  MONTREAL.  Close  to  trans- 
portation, shops,  restaurants  yet  very  quiet. 
$55  for  2,  $40  for  1 including  great  break- 
fast. Reservations  necessary.  Call  (514) 
483-6555. 

Award-winning  Bed  & Breakfast. 

Immaculate,  smoke-  and  pet-free.  Walk  to 
U of  T,  Yorkville  and  Museum.  $60  single, 
$75  double.  Full  breakfast.  967-6474. 


Vacation  / Leisure 


Three  miles  from  Orangeville,  century 
stone  5-bedroom  house  on  wooded  100 
acres  with  stream.  July,  August  or 
September.  $900/month  + utilities.  Prefer 
2-  to  3-month  agreement.  M.  Joy,  978- 
6538,  233-2628. 

Cape  Breton  Highlands,  Aspy  Bay,  3-bed- 
room, 3-bath,  3-storey  architect’s  round 
house.  Harbour  frontage,  spectacular  views, 
near  13  miles  of  secluded  beaches. 
Available  June  15  — July  31.  $550/week, 
one  month  minimum.  Details:  978-4116. 

Cottage  for  rent.  Bruce  Peninsula,  near 
Tobermory,  lakefront,  three-bedroom  cot- 
tage, knotty  pine  interior,  fireplace,  hot 
water,  $400  per  week,  available  August. 
Call  Iris  Hamilton,  978-4676  (days),  966- 
8558  (evenings). 

Barbados.  Three  efficiency  cottages  in  quiet 
garden  setting  on  upscale  west  coast. 
Gorgeous  beach,  great  swimming. 
Completely  equipped,  maid  and  gardener. 
Low  off-season  rates.  467-9812  or  978- 
4941. 

Summer  or  winter  historical  Prince  Edward 
County  retreat.  Large  three-bedroom  home, 
two  hours  east  of  Toronto.  Lakefront,  swim- 
ming, boating,  sauna,  fireplace,  southern 
exposure.  $450/week.  For  information  call 
Toronto  971-6126. 

Cabin  for  rent.  Waterfront,  Haliburton  area, 
suit  one  or  two  adults,  all  conveniences, 
electricity,  plumbing,  woodstove,  boat  & 
motor,  twenty-foot  deck,  swimming.  Call 
841-7308.  Leave  message  on  machine  if 
necessary. 

Wonderful  5-bedroom  century  stone  farm- 
house, near  the  Bruce  Trail,  20  minutes 


away  from  Georgian  Bay  beaches.  Fully 
furnished  with  all  conveniences.  Located  in 
pleasant  agricultural  surroundings  ap- 
proximately 150  km.  north  of  Toronto. 
Available  June,  July,  August,  September. 
Reasonable.  E.  Sisam,  978-4333,  691  - 
1771. 


Houses  6c 
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Prime  location,  high  income,  close  to  U of 
T,  Bloor  West  Village  subway.  3 bedroom 
semi-detached  house  with  bachelor  apart- 
ment and  quiet  backyard.  $2,200  yearly  in- 
come. $249K.  Information:  767-5560  or 
760-0333. 

3 ROSS  ST.  No  central  air  conditioning. 
Front  closet  needs  cleaning.  Otherwise  a 
nearly  perfect  4 BR  renovated  brick  semi, 
1 quiet  block  from  campus.  Surprisingly 
spacious.  Still  available  for  private  sale,  in 
the  lower  $400K  range.  Check  it  out:  593- 
5008. 

Walk  to  U of  T.  Unique  townhouse  condo- 
minium located  on  the  most  desirable  street 
in  the  Annex.  New  kitchen,  3 bedrooms, 
renovated  master  bathroom  with  Jacuzzi, 
heated  ceramic  tile  floor  in  2 baths,  un- 
derground parking.  $314,999.  Bill  Joyce 
R.E.  Ltd.  Bill  Joyce,  964-7703. 


Miscellany 


Victoria  B.C.  Real  Estate.  Experienced, 
knowledgeable  realtor  with  university  fac- 
ulty references.  Will  answer  all  queries  and 
send  information  about  retirement  or  in- 
vestment properties  in  Victoria.  No  cost  or 
obligation.  Call  (604)  595-3200  or  write 
Lois  Dutton,  RE/MAX  Ports  West,  3200 
Shelbourne  Street,  Victoria,  B.C.  V8P  5G8. 

ACCENT  NEED  ADJUSTMENT?  Com- 
munication enhancement  classes  with  “ac- 
cent" on  formation  and  production  of  the 
English  sound  system,  pronunciation  and 
intonation  patterns.  Now  in  its  7th  year. 
Over  1 ,500  satisified  graduates.  Groups  of 
6-8.  Ask  about  our  writing  course.  Gandy 
Associates  767-6691. 

PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring, 
confidential  environment.  U of  T staff  ex- 
tended health  care  benefits  cover  most  of 
the  cost.  Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg,  Registered 
Psychologist.  The  Medical  Arts  Building, 
170  St.  George  Street,  961-3683. 

THINK  SHRINK-WRAP  for  your  framing 
needs.  Posters,  prints,  photos,  maps, 
charts,  kids’  art,  tea  towels.  Call  423-9975 
for  location  nearest  to  you. 

Free  word  processing  lessons!  Learn 
Microsoft  Word  for  Windows.  For  more 
information  contact  Ken  Seergobin  at  the 
Canadian  Aging  Research  Network,  978- 
7065. 

Psychologist  providing  individual,  group 
and  couple  therapy.  Personal  and  relation- 
ship issues.  U of  T extended  health  plan 
covers  psychological  services.  For  a con- 
sulation  call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White,  535- 
9432, 140  Albany  Ave.  (Bathurst/Bloor). 

FOR  SALE:  TECA  Neurostar  (almost  new) 
complete  portable  electromyography  sys- 
tem including  software,  hardware  for  visual 
and  auditory  evoked  responses.  Additional 
information,  call  (519)  663-3672. 

Great  placement  offer!  Donate  unwanted 
books  to  University  College,  U of  T,  for  its 
annual  sale.  For  pickup  now  from  home  or 
office  in  Metro  Toronto,  phone  978-2968 
(U.C.  Alumni). 


7 -week 

Japanese  Language  Courses 

Learn  Japanese  with  native  Japanese  speakers, 
in  a friendly  and  helpful  atmosphere. 


Two  hour  weekly  classes  for  beginner, 
intermediate  and  advanced  students. 

Courses  in: 

■ Conversational  Japanese 

■ Business  Japanese 

Time:  6:30pm  - 8:30pm  (T/W/Th) 
10:30am  - 12:30pm  (Sat.) 

Date:  Term  begins  May  5,  1992 
Cost:  $125  for  7-week  term 

FREE  Trial  Classes 


Other  great  classes 

♦ Japanese  Cooking 

♦ Origami 

♦ Karate 

♦ Shodo 

♦ Shiatsu 

♦ Yoga 

♦ Japanese 
Nursery  School 

Adults  and  children 
welcome 


For  more  information  call 

599-JACE  (5223) 


JACE 

J Japanese  Academy 
of  Cultural  Exchange 


iH|  Marilyn  French 

author  of  the  bestseller  The  Women's  Room 
will  be  appearing  at  University  of  Toronto  for  the  publication  of 


The  War  Against  Women 


Thurs.  May  7, 1992  at  7:30pm  Faculty  of  Education  Auditorium 
371  Bloor  St.  West  at  Spadina 

Tickets:  $2.00  in  advance  at  U of  T Bookstore,  214  College  Street 
in  the  Koffler  Centre.  $3.00  at  the  door. 

Proceeds  to  go  to  Nellie's  Hostel  for  Women. 

Autographed  books  available.  U of  T Bookstore  978-7908  / 7907. 


ATTENTION  I 


will  take  place  on 

OCTOBER  17, 1992 

Let  us  know  the  name  of  your  department's  coordinator 
by  May  15.  For  more  information,  contact 
Dean  Roberts  at  the  Department  of  Alumni  and 
Community  Relations  at  978-2367. 

Don't  miss  the  opportunity  to  get  involved  in  our 
annual  open  house,  as  we  open  our  doors  to  alumni, 
students,  and  the  community. 
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FORUM 


CMlilTS  COIISE 


GET  FREE  TICKETS  TO  THE  9TH  ANNUAL  CBC 


Experience  an  insider’s  view  of  world  events  from  a reporter’s  perspective. 
Join  Peter  Mansbridge  and  The  National’s  team  of  foreign  correspondents 
for  a public  forum  on  world  news.  Call  it  Real  World  Journalism  101. 

f.-  T ‘ ' 

Free  tickets:  CBC  Audience  Relations  365  Church  St.  9 am-5  pm  (Limited  4 per  person) 

CONVOCATION  HALL  31  KING'S  COLLEGE  CIRCLE  APRIL  28TH,  7:30  PM 


!i|;i  CBC  Television 


Reach  a circulation 
of  15,000 

Place  your 
Classified 
advertisements 
in 


The  Bulletin 


For  details  on 
prices  and  deadlines, 
please 

call  978-2106 


F.  Y.  L 


General  Enquiry  - 
Benefit  & Pensions: 
978-2015 

Training  & Career 
Development  Courses,  Staff 
Tuition  Waiver  or 
Educational  Assistance: 
978-6496 

Employment  Equity  Office: 
978-2110 

General  Payroll  Enquiries: 
978-2151 


THE  WOODCUT  OF 
A BORED  CONSUMER 
WAS  CREATED  AS  AN 
•ANCYENTE 
EMBELIYSHMENTE' 

BY  THE  ENGLISH  ARTIST 
JOSEPH  CRAWHALL 
IN  THE  1880s 


Tired  of  the 
same  old  faces? 

If  you’ve  grown  accustomed  to  the  same  old  typefaces,  maybe 
your  readers  have  too.  We  have  lots  of  interesting  typefaces  to 
show  you,  from  classic  and  traditional  to  bold  and  innovative. 

See  the  type  professionals  at  the  Campus  Printing  + Design 
Office  for  a makeover. 

Show  your  face  at  47  Willcocks  Street,  and  we’ll  show  you  ours. 

University  of  Toronto  Press 

Campus  Printing  + Design  Office  • phone  978-2261  • fax  978-2554 
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Research  Notices 


For further  information  and  application  forms for  the 
following  agencies , please  contact  ORS  at  978-2163. 


Humanities  8l  Social  Sciences 
Social  Sciences  & Humanities 
Research  Council 


the  scientific  component  of  the  research 
proposal. 


PhD  Orals 


Graduate  faculty  please  call  the 
PhD  oral  examination  office 
at  978-5258 for  information 
regarding  time  and 
location  for  these  listings. 


OPENING  OF  THE  ’NEW” 
WOODSWORTH  COLLEGE! 


SSHRC/Canada  Council  Merger 
SSHRC  (along  with  NSERC  and 
MRC)  will  receive  an  annual  increase  of 
four  percent  to  its  budget  for  the  next 
four  years.  Paule  Leduc  will  continue  in 
her  capacity  as  president  of  SSHRC 
until  the  merger  and  has  been  appointed 
director  of  the  Canada  Council,  effective 
July  1.  Alan  Godieb,  current  chair  of  the 
Canada  Council,  will  serve  in  the  same 
capacity  in  the  new  organization. 

Physical  Sciences  & Engineering 
Ministry  of  Colleges  Sc 
Universities 

Those  holding  URIF  awards,  please  note 
that  the  new  address  of  the  URIF  secre- 
tariat is:  Partnership,  International  8c 
Research  Support  Branch,  Ministry  of 
Colleges  8c  Universities,  8th  Floor, 
Mowat  Block,  Queen’s  Park,  900  Bay 
St.,  Toronto,  Ontario  M7A  1L2. 
Contact:  Joel  Bartczak  (telephone:  314- 
3868;  fax:  314-3872). 

National  Research  Council 
The  NRC  training  program  for  women  in 
science  and  engineering  provides  financial 
assistance  and  career-related  training  to 
carefully  selected  Canadian  women  at 
the  undergraduate  level.  Training  and 
financial  support  for  participants  is  for 
the  second,  third  and  fourth  years  of 
undergraduate  studies  with  financial 
support  at  810,000,  $12,000  and 
$15,000  per  year 

respectively.  Further  informadon  and 
application  forms  are  available  from  - 
Admissions  8c  Awards,  978-7950. 

Medicine  8c  Life  Sciences 
National  Institutes  of  Health 
(US) 

Completely  revised PHS  398  application 
forms  are  now  available  at  ORS  and  the 
research  office  of  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine.  This  application  package 
(Rev.9/91)  is  to  be  used  for  all  submis- 
sions to  NIH  commencing  May  1. 
Instructions  for  completing  an  NIH 
application  have  been  updated  and 
rewritten,  particularly  with  reference  to 
foreign  institutions  and  to  the  relevant 
assurances  required  with  every  submis- 
sion. Investigators  are  advised  to  review 
this  preliminary  section  carefully. 
Questions  regarding  the  instructions  for 
completion  of  the  application  should  be 
directed  first  to  ORS  with  respect  to 
information  specific  to  foreign  institu- 
tions and  U of  T;  and  second  to  the 
appropriately  identified  NIH  contact  for 


Search 


Chair,  Department  of 
Immunology 

A search  committee  has  been  established  to 
recommend  a professor  and  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Immunology.  Members 
are:  Professor  Jeremy  P.  Carver,  associ- 
ate dean,  basic  sciences,  Faculty  of 
Medicine  (chair);  Professors  Laszlo  E. 
Endrenyi,  associate  dean,  Division  IV, 
School  of  Graduate  Studies;  Brian 
Barber,  Departments  of  Immunology 


Upcoming  Deadlines 

Canadian  Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation 
— research  development  program  III 
research  grants  (letter  of  intent):  May  1. 

Canadian  Studies  Directorate 
(Secretary  of  State)  — matching  of 
private  sector  support  for  Canadian 
studies:  any  time. 

Bower  Award  — nominations: 

May  15. 

Juan  de  Fuca  Hospital  Foundation  — 
fellowships  (clinical,  research  and 
administration):  May  1. 

Health  8c  Welfare  Canada  — diabetes 
in  the  Canadian  aboriginal  population 
research  grants  (letter  of  intent):  May  1\ 
NHRDP  research  grants:  June  I; 
workshops  and  conferences  (six  months 
before  conference  date):  any  time. 

Charles  A.  Lindbergh  Fund  — 
research  grants  (various  disciplines): 

June  16. 

MRC  — clinical  trials,  development 
grants;  university-industry  operating 
grants,  clinical  trials,  research  chairs, 
visiting  program,  workshops:  June  1. 

Multiculturalism  8c  Citizenship 
Canada  — Canadian  ethnic  studies 
program:  April  30. 

National  Institute  for  Chiropractic 
Research  — research  grants:  May  1. 

National  Institutes  of  Health  (US)  — 
AIDS  research  grants:  May  1\ 
new  research  grants:  June  1. 

NSERC  — strategic  grants:  May  1. 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Health  — 
research  grants,  information  grants: 

May  1. 

Sandoz  Foundation  for 
Gerontological  Research  — research 
grants  (University-ranked  application 
only  at  the  agency):  May  1. 

Scottish  Rite  Charitable  Foundation 
of  Canada/Roeher  Institute  — major 
research  grants,  graduate  students 
research  grants,  research  grants: 

April  30. 

Tri-Council  Eco-Research  (Green 
Plan)  — university  research  chairs 
(external  deadline):  May  15\ 
doctoral  fellowships:  June  15. 

U of  T,  Connaught  Committee  — 
phase  I new  staff  grants:  May  1\ 
Humanities  8c  Social  Sciences 
Committee  — general  research  grants: 
May  15. 

Whitaker  Foundation  — research 
grants  (preliminary  proposal):  May  T, 
invited  full  application:  June  15. 

Whitehall  Foundation  — grants-in- 
aid:  June  1. 


and  Microbiology,  Rick  Miller, 
Departments  of  Immunology  and 
Medical  Biophysics;  Paul  Sadowski, 
chair,  Department  of  Molecular  8c 
Medical  Genetics;  Kathy  Siminovitch, 
Departments  of  Medicine,  Immunology 
and  Molecular  8c  Medical  Genetics;  and 
David  Williams,  Department  of 
Biochemistry. 

The  committee  would  welcome  any 
comments  or  suggestions  regarding  this 
appointment.  These  may  be  communi- 
cated, preferably  in  writing,  to  the  chair 
or  to  any  member  of  the  committee. 


Thursday,  April  30 
Arthur  Harold  McCalla,  Centre 
for  Religious  Studies,  “Expiation 
and  Progress:  Religion  and  Society 
in  the  Thought  of  Pierre-Simon 
Ballanche.” 

Prof.  T.  Mclntire. 

Binhui  Ni,  Department  of 
Zoology,  “Molecular  Cloning  of 
Calmodulin  mRNA  Species 
Which  Are  Preferentially 
Expressed  in  Neurons  of  the  Rat 
Brain.”  Prof.  I.R.  Brown. 

Friday,  May  1 

Peter  Robert  Mercer,  Department 
of  Mathematics  Sc  Applied 
Mathematics,  “Holomorphic 
Maps  between  Convex  Domains 
in  Cn.”  Prof.  I.  Graham. 

Marlene  Elizabeth  Stubbs, 
Department  of  Molecular  Sc 
Medical  Genetics,  “Expression 
and  Mutagenesis  of  the  Lectin 
from  the  Garden  Pea,  Pisum 
Sativum .”  Prof.  J.  Carver. 

Monday,  May  4 
Thomas  Arthur  Drysdale, 
Department  of  Zoology, 
“Development  and  Patterning 
of  the  Surface  Ectoderm  in 
Xenopus  Laevis  Embryos.” 
Prof.  R.P.  Elinson. 

Christopher  Darren  Green, 
Department  of  Psychology, 
“Reasoning  and  the  Connectionist 
Modelling  of  Deduction.” 
Prof.  J.M.  Kennedy. 

Wednesday,  May  6 
Helena  Friesen,  Department  of 
Molecular  Sc  Medical  Genetics, 
“Mutagenesis  of  the  Gene 
Encoding  the  FLP  Recombinase 
of  Saccharomyces  Cerevisiae.  ” 
Prof.  P.  Sadowski. 

Thursday,  May  7 
Chenghu  Ma,  Department  of 
Economics,  “Two  Essays  on 
Intertemporal  Asset  Pricing 
and  Recursive  Utility.” 

Prof.  L.  Epstein. 

Friday,  May  8 

Theodore  William  Bain,  Graduate 
Centre  for  Study  of  Drama, 
“Intellectual  Dandyism  in  Modern 
British  Drama:  A Study  of  the 
Plays  of  Simon  Gray.” 

Prof.  R.  Bryden. 

Philip  David  Peterson, 
Department  of  Education,  “The 
Complete  Epistemic  Subject  and 
the  Unity  of  Human  Knowing.” 
Prof.  J.  Eisenberg. 

Wednesday,  May  13 
Lidia  Octavia  Derewlany, 
Department  of  Pharmacology, 
“Xenobiotic  Transfer  and 
Metabolism  by  the  Human 
Placenta.”  Prof.  G.  Koren. 


The  Bulletin  regularly  publishes  the  terms  of  reference 
and  membership  of  committees. 

The  deadline  for  submissions  is  Monday, 
two  weeks  prior  to  publication. 


The  official  opening  of  the  new  building  by 
Premier  Bob  Rae 
will  take  place  on 
Thursday,  May  7 at  4:30  p.m. 

If  you  would  like  to  attend,  please  pick  up  a ticket 
at  the  W.C.S.A.  office.  Room  100, 
Woodsworth  College 
119  St.  George  Street 
(just  inside  the  front  door  of  the  House) 
before  April  30 

W.C.S.A  office  hours  are 
Monday  to  Thursday:  12  to  6 
Friday  12  to  5 

For  more  information  call  598-3110  or  978-4197 


HELP  US  CELEBRATE! 


Recommended  dining 


M 

dining  lounge 

Authentic  Japanese 
cuisine  & decor 


4 

jp 


195  Richmond  St.  W. 

(within  walking  distance  of  all  downtown  hotels) 

Phone  977-9519 

Enter  through  a Japanese  rock  garden  which  sets  the  scene  for 
gracious,  relaxed  dining  in  the  Oriental  tradition,  surrounded 
by  wicker,  bamboo,  and  Japanese  prints.  You  can  dine 
Japanese  style  at  low  tables  or,  if  you  prefer,  North  American 
style  with  normal  tables  and  chairs-the  service  is  efficient  and 
polite  no  matter  which  you  choose.  Five-course  dinners  pre- 
sent a selection  of  sukiyaki,  teriyaki,  shabu  shabu,  or  yosenabe 
as  the  main  course.  The  latter  is  prepared  in  a wok  right  at 
your  table  and  consists  of  seafoods,  vegetables  and  tasty  sea- 
weed. The  main  course  is  accompanied  by  soup,  sunomo  salad 
(octopus,  cucumber  and  shrimp),  tempura,  rice,  dessert,  and 
tea.  AmEx,  Chgx. 

Noon-2:30, 5-11  p.m.,  Mon.-FrL  Sat  5-11  p.m.  Sun.  5-10  p.m. 

n a ti  ffiTiniin  nr-n-r 

Reach  a circulation 
of  15,000 


Place  your 

DISPLAY 

advertisements 

in 


Tiie  Bulletin 


For  details  on 
prices  and  deadlines, 
please 

call  978-4933 


SPADINA  CAFE 


"V 


401 


Full  catering  service 
for  all  occasions 
Home-cooked 
European  food 
Relaxed  atmosphere 
Beer  & Wine 


Open  daily 
from  7 a.m. 

Closed  Sunday 

401  Spadina  Avenue 

(one-half  block 
south  of  College) 

^ 340-6383  j 
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MAREK  CIEZK1EWICZ 


An  Entry  to  Equity 

The  Transitional  Year  Programme  challenges  any  perception  of  elitism  at  U of  T 

By  Keith  Allen 


to  unspecified  non-majority  groups. 
About  60  percent  are  women,  48  percent 
of  whom  have  dependent  children. 
Approximately  35  percent  are  sole-sup- 
port  mothers. 

The  average  age  of  the  students  is  26 
with,  on  average,  10.5  years  of  education. 
A large  majority  come  from  the  Greater 
Toronto  region  but  several  come  from 
other  regions  of  Ontario  and  a few  from 
other  provinces. 

Most  depend  on  government  assis- 
tance to  cover  their  university  expenses 
and  living  costs.  More  than  80  percent 
are  funded  through  the  Ontario  Student 
Assistance  Program  (OSAP)  compared 
with  about  30  percent  of  U of  T students 
who  receive  OSAP  funds.  Aboriginal 
students  are  usually  funded  by  the 
federal  government.  In  addition  most 
TYP  students  receive  bursaries.  Without 
these  the  students  would  experience  se- 
vere financial  hardships  because  OSAP 
and  federal  government  funds  are 
usually  insufficient  to  meet  financial 
needs. 


Keith  Allen  is  the  acting  director  of  the  Transitional  Year  Programme. 


UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION  HAS 
long  been  a symbol  of  educa- 
tional and  social  achievement 
in  Canadian  society.  While  it  may  be 
true  that  the  students  are  themselves 
the  primary  beneficiaries,  it  is  also  true 
that  others  benefit,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly — the  families  and  communities  to 
which  the  students  belong  and,  indeed, 
the  entire  society.  However,  it  is  well 
known  that,  for  a variety  of  reasons, 
people  from  socioeconomically  and  cul- 
turally disadvantaged  backgrounds  as 
well  as  other  marginalized  groups  and 
individuals  are  at  a severe  disadvantage 
in  gaining  access  to  university. 

In  1970  at  a time  when  educational 
equity  and  accessibility  were  not  fash- 
ionable terms  within  the  Ontario  or 
Canadian  university  system,  U of  T 
established  the  Transitional  Year 
Programme  (TYP)  at  Innis  College. 

The  one-year,  full-time,  special  access 
program  was  designed  for  adults  who 
lack  the  qualifications  to  gain  admis- 
sion to  university  by  traditional  routes. 

The  program  originally  had  its  roots 
in  the  Afro-Canadian  community  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  having  devel- 
oped out  of  two  community  outreach 
programs  held  in  the  summers  of  1969 
and  1970  that  prepared  small  numbers 
of  students  to  enter  university.  For  more 
than  20  years  TYP  has  been  admitting 
about  50  highly  motivated  students  each  year  from  groups 
under-represented  in  the  University. 

Many  have  the  potential  to  succeed  academically  but  do  not 
complete  their  high  school  education  for  reasons  such  as  low 
family  income,  home  environments  that  do  not  support  edu- 
cation and  sometimes  actively  discourage  it,  residence  in 
socioeconomically  and  culturally  deprived  neighbourhoods 
and  uncaring  or  unsympathetic  teachers  and  school  officials. 

Unlike  many  of  their  more  privileged  counterparts,  gener- 
ally from  families  with  a long  history  of  university  involvement, 
most  TYP  students  are  the  first  in  their  families  to  attend  uni- 
versity. The  institution  can,  therefore,  appear  as  an  unconge- 
nial, if  not  hostile,  place  with  a curriculum  and  ethos  dominated 
by  middle-class  values. 

Through  a series  of  courses,  seminars  and  small  group  and 
individualized  tutoring  and  counselling,  TYP  helps  students 
prepare  to  enter  degree  programs  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  8c 
Science.  It  provides  them  with  the  knowledge,  skills  and  atti- 
tudes they  need  to  deal  effectively  with  undergraduate  studies 
and  helps  them  break  down  social  and  psychological  barriers  that 
may  have  seemed  insurmountable.  It  helps  build  their  self- 
esteem and  restore  their  confidence. 

A certificate  is  issued  to  those  who  complete  the  program  with 
an  average  of  at  least  60  percent.  About  60  percent  of  the  stu- 
dent body  qualifies.  Those  who  achieve  an  average  of  at  least 
65  percent  and  demonstrate  readiness  to  embark  upon  degree 
studies  are  eligible  for  admission  into  the  arts  and  science  fac- 
ulty. About  half  meet  this  requirement.  Those  who  register  in 
this  or  another  faculty  are  able  to  transfer  1 V2  credits  from  TYP 
towards  their  degree. 

About  30  percent  of  TYP  students  entering  the  Faculty 
of  Arts  8c  Science  complete  a degree  in  five  years  wfiile 
the  others  graduate  from  other  post-secondary  institutions. 
A number  of  TYP  graduates  have  gone  on  to  complete  pro- 
fessional or  graduate  degrees. 

There  is  no  formal  level  of  previous  academic  achievement 
for  acceptance  into  the  program.  Each  applicant  is  considered 


individually  and  comprehensively.  They  must  be  at  least  19  years 
old,  must  be  Canadian  citizens  or  permanent  residents  (with 
some  exceptions)  and  must  have  been  out  of  school  for  at  least 
one  year.  Successful  applicants  must  convince  the  TYP 
admissions  committee  that  they  dropped  out  of  high  school 


TYP  HELPS  BUILD 
SELF-ESTEEM  AND 
RESTORE  CONFIDENCE 

Keith  Allen 


because  of  socioeconomic  difficulties;  cultural,  demographic  or 
other  barriers;  or  personal,  family  or  other  difficult  circumstances 
beyond  their  controL  Each  year  the  program  receives  between 
700  and  1,000  admissions  inquiries. 

TYP  includes  students  from  all  racial  and  cultural  groups.  Of 
the  154  students  admitted  from  1989-90  to  1991-92,  who  re- 
turned voluntary  surveys  on  visible  group  affiliation,  16  percent 
identified  themselves  as  aboriginal  peoples  of  Canada,  24  per- 
cent as  black,  48  percent  as  white  and  10  percent  as  belonging 


The  TYP  experiment  has  proven 
to  be  a resounding  success.  Its  record  in 
providing  access  for  under-represented 
students  is  widely  recognized  and  ac- 
claimed within  university  communities 
in  Canada  and  internationally.  However, 
the  best  indicator  of  success  is  the  large  number  of  people  who 
did  not  complete  high  school  but  who  are  now  proud  gradu- 
ates of  this  university.  Among  these  is  a young  anthropologist 
from  Mississauga  who,  a few  months  ago,  discovered  evidence 
while  working  on  an  archaeological  site  in  New  Mexico  that  sug- 
gests humans  may  have  been  in  North  America  perhaps  20,000 
years  earlier  than  was  first  believed.  Without  TYP  it  is  unlikely 
that  this  young  scientist  and  the  many  other  current  or  former 
students  — including  one  who  a few  years  ago  was  awarded  the 
coveted  Moss  scholarship  — would  have  been  able  to  attend  uni- 
versity. These  and  other  TYP  students  have  improved  not  only 
their  own  lives  but  the  lives  of  others  through  their  university 
education. 

As  a small  program,  TYP  has  but  a modest  numerical  im- 
pact on  the  general  problems  of  equity  and  accessibility  at  the 
university  level.  There  are  far  larger  programs  to  be  found  at  most 
public  and  many  private  universities  in  the  United  States. 
Extensive  programs  are  also  developing  rapidly  in  countries 
such  as  the  United  Kingdom,  Australia  and  South  Africa. 
Nevertheless  TYP  is  a symbol  of  what  can  be  done  in  one  par- 
ticular area  of  university  education  when  a publicly  funded 
university  chooses  to  discharge  its  social  responsibility  by 
extending  educational  opportunities  to  members  of  under- 
represented groups.  TYP  can  serve  as  a model  for  other  univer- 
sities in  Ontario  and,  perhaps,  elsewhere  in  Canada,  which  share 
U of  T’s  commitment  to  educational  equity. 

If  one  of  the  justifications  for  universities  is  that  they  con- 
tribute to  the  development  of  a more  humane  and  just  society, 
then  the  University  of  Toronto  has  demonstrated  through  the 
program  that  it  has  tried  to  understand  and  has  taken  practi- 
cal steps  to  improve  the  human  condition.  TYP  s motto  mak- 
ing excellence  accessible”  suggests  that  the  University’s  pursuit 
of  excellence  is  no  narrow  elitism  but  rather  a conscious  deter- 
mination to  provide  the  best  academic  experience  for  all  students 
regardless  of  their  backgrounds. 
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